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NOTE. 


For over two years we have been unable to publish, owing to 
financial difficulties, but these have fortunately been overcome. 
Our last number was dated July 1899, and in it we recorded the 
fact that the Gordon College Science Club had amalgamated 
with the Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club. The name chosen 
for the combined society was the Geelong Field Naturalists’ 
and Science Club, and it holds its meetings on every. alternate 
Tuesday at the Gordon Technical College. 


With this number is published an index to the first four 
yolumes of the Wombat, and with the next number which will be 
duelin , will be published an index to the (six volumes of 
the) Geelong Naturalist, which is now incorporated with the 
Wombat. 


The proceedings of the A.P.A. are held oyer till the next 
issue. 


In an article in Photography, with regard to the formation 
ofa Photographic Society at Blackburn, the following remarks 
occur ;—‘* We are sorry to note, however, that it was thought ad- 
yisable to carry a resolution to the effect that no professional or 
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dealer should be elected to any official position, or on the committee 
of the society, lest it should prove a means by which he might push 
his business. We think in carrying such a resolution a slur has 
been put upon the professionals and dealers of Blackburn for 
which there would not appear to. be any real reason, other than 
the vague fear that they might turn the society to business account. 
It is difficult to see how this could be done in any case, except 
that by giving it their services and support, by which the society 
would benefit, its members might feel bound in return to extend 
their support to the gentlemen who did so. | We cannot help 
thinking that it is high time that these resolutions against pro~ 
fessionals and dealers were abandoned as obsolete. In the highest 
society of all, a gentleman most conspicuously engaged in the 
- manufacture and-sale of photographic goods occupies the position 
of president. The Camera Club contains both professionals and 
dealers, and has always done so, even when it had a rule to the 
contrary. We do not believe that their organisation has suffered 
in consequence, although the rule in the case of the Camera Club 
certainly kept more than one good man ott of its ranks. We should 
recommend our Blackburn friends to reconsider their decision, 
and to put themselves above petty prejudices of this character.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEELONG E.N. 
CLUB. 


16/7/01. Annual Meeting. 
’ The balance-sheet showed a small credit. ; 

Officers elected thus :—President, Mr G. H. Adcock, f*.L.S. 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. Shaw and J. I. Mulder. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Renton. 

Secretary, Mr C. F. Belcher, LL.B. 

Hditor, Mr H. H. Hill. 

Committee, Messrs. O. Péhl, T. Wright, J. Hammerton, R. 
Mockridge and J. C. Taylor, 

Messrs. J. J. Oary, G. Bartlett and L. Kossack elected 
members. 

80/7/01. Paper “ Precious Stones,’ by H. Hammerton. Mr. J, 
Hammerton showed a number of stones in illustration of the 
the paper. Rev. R. C. N, Kelly and Mr. P. k. Challen 
elected members. 


13/8/01. Magazine Night. Mr G. C. Bartlett showed specimens | 
of auriferous quartz from New Zealand, 


27/8/01. Paper : ‘“ ‘Ihe Metric System.” §. Patterson, B,A: é; 
Messrs. A. Pohl and 8. Patterson elected members. 
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18/9/01. Public Lecture: “ Ornithology in Southern Australia.” 

’"D, LeSouéf, O.M.Z.S. This was held in conjunction with the 

Photographic Club, Mr LeSouéf haying kindly come down by 
request. 

24/9/01. Magazine Evening. Messrs. C. H. Tilley and W. T. 
Price elected members. Mr. Shaw showed a number of 
concretions and Mr. Belcher showed some shells and » number 
of bird skins. 

The following publications have been received :—The Victorian 
Naturalist, Vol. XVIIL, Nos. 2-5, The Zoologist, Nos. 719- 
722, The Birds of Yorkshire, Farm, Stock and Fireside, 
Trans. Yorkshire Naturaiists' Onion, Parts 25 and 27, and 
Syllabuses of Meetings of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union. 


PHOTO-TRAPPING—PURPLE HERONS 
AND SPOONBILLS. 


In an article in the Zoologist, under the above title, Mr. R. B, 
Lodge says that he had attempted to photograph the spoonbills on 
a certain ‘* meer” in Holland, but without success till the present 
year. 


He says :—‘ Hopes were fixed on a new automatic electric 
photo-trap of my own own contrivance ; but directly I reached the 
colony I found it was too late to use it, as far as the spoonbills 
were concerned. The eggs were hatched, and the half-grown 
young ones were walking about restlessly, and would certaiuly have 
sprung the trap before the arrival of the parent birds. Other 
methods, therefore, had to be resorted to, and the electric shutter 
was released by means of a string on the switch from a hiding-place 
the other side of a channel cut in the reeds, from which place 
waist-deep in water, Lalso used the telephoto lens with good effect. 
Finding that _the birds came much more readily than on any 
previous occasion, I took a whole-piate camera, and hid up with it 
about seven yards away from the nest, and got my boatman to 
cover me over with reeds, Here I soon had two splendid chances 
in a very short time. Once both the old spoonbills and their three 
young ones were in front of me; the young birds, after teasing the 
old ones for food, would insert their beaks into the parent’s throat 
and there feed like young pigeons. , 


Purple Herons, as usual, were nesting in close proximity, A 
nest was found, and we built upa platform of cut sedge and reeds, on 
which the camera was just raised above the water, and well covered 
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with more sedge and wet water weeds. <A dry-cell battery was 
hidden with it, and wires carried to the nest connected with a 
specially designed switch, on which it was hoped the bird would 
tread, and so connect the battery and expose the plate. 


By this means three plates were successfully exposed, and the 
article continues, “ If this method succeeds with a bird of such 
extreme shyness and timidity as the Purple Heron, it should prove 
of great service in obtaining records of birds and animals hitherto 
impossible. Not only birds at their nests, but any bird or animal, 
large or small, diurnal or nocturnal, which can be attracted by a 
bait, or which habitually uses the same path or run, can now be 
photographed. Of course, for nocturnal animals, the inclusion in 
the circuit of a flashlight, to beignited by the same current which 
operates on the shutter, is indispensable. 


Besides the Purple Heron, the trap was tried at the nests of a 
Marsh Harrier and a Great Crested Grebe. These attempts, from 
the difficulty there was in connecting the camera, were failures. 


Before lexving England experiments were made with the trap 
at a Lapwing’s nest, which were successful three times out of four, 
only so far as that the bird duly went on and released the shutter. 
This at first was uncovered and rather noisy, and the bird 


‘jumped ;”’ the fourth try, the shutter haying been improved and - 


covered in, was entirely successful. The Lapwing, however, this last 
time sat on the switch for a couple of hours and completely ex- 
hausted the dry battery—this contingeney not having been allowed 
for. An automatic ent-off has now been made, and after the release 
of the shutter no more battery action can possibly take place, how- 
ever long the switch is kept pressed down, ‘The shutter, by the 
_way, was made by Messrs Dallmeyer, of Newman-street.” 


The article is accompanied by a plate showing one of the 
results attained ; it is an excellent picture of a Purple Heron stand- 
ing by its nest. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR RALPH TATE. 


Awyorner of our most prominent Australian scientists has passed 
away in the person of Professor Ralph Tate, and one cannot but 


sincerely regret the serions loss to Australian science of further — 


fruits from his ripe experience. He was not old in years, as his age 
at his death was only sixty-one, and one would h.ve expected, in 
the ordinary course of things, that his fiie frame would have lasted 
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at least another twenty years. But it was otherwise ordained, and 
it remains for us to see to it that his work is not forgotten. and 
that a fitting memorial is erected to his memory. 


The late professor was born at Alnwick, Northumberland, in 
March, 1840, and as a lad he showed his bent towards natural 
history, and distinguished himself early by gaining prizes and 
exhibitions, which assisted in the completion of his training. He 
then undertook teaching work for a time, and gained experience 
therein that ever after stood him in good stead. He conducted 
geological classes at the Polytechnic Institution, and was 
subsequently senior science master in the Trade and Mining 
School at Bristol ; for three years after he conducted schools of 
science in the North of Ireland, In 1864 he was appointed 
curator to the Geological Society of London, haying been elected a 
Fellow in 1861. During this time he also conducted science 
teaching in London. In 1867 he visited Central America, where 
he had splendid opportunities of farthering his studies in geology 
and natural history, and, needless to say, he availed himself of 
them to the full, Returning to England, after having visited other 
parts of America en route, he made Durham his headquarters, and 
there gave science instruction. 


_ _ In 1875 the Elder Professorship of Natural History at the 
University of Adelaide was founded, and Ralph Tate was the 
successful applicant; this position he held till his death in 
September last, and it speaks volumes for the man that he was 
not only able to keep abreast with the rapid advances of science 
generally, but that he acted as a leader in his own particnlar lines, 
especially paleontology and botany. In England he was best 
known for his palsontological work on the Lias fossils and for his 
appendix to Woodward’s “ Manual of Mollusca.’ In Australia he 
has been best known for his tertiary paleontology and conchological 
and botanical researches. He always endeayoured to advance the 
study of natural science, and was amongst the first in founding the 
Royal Society ot South Australia (or, as it was originally known, 
the Philosophical Society), being its first president. He has also 
occupied very proininent positions at the meetings of the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, having 
held the presidential chair of the Biological Section at the first 
meeting in Sydney in 1888, and of the Geological Section in 
Melbourne in 1900, and the presidency of the association in 
Adelaide in 1898, 


He was a member, or corresponding member, of uumerous 
Australian and English scientific societies, and his work as a 
Scientist has been recognised by the award of the balance of the 
proceeds of the ‘‘ Murchison Fund” by the Geological Society of 
London in 1874, and of the Clarke Memorial Medal by the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1892. 
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THE WODDOWRO PRONOUNS. 


By Jonw Fraser, LL.D., Sypyey. 


In December, 1897, I got a letter from Mr. John J. Cary, of 
Geelong, stating that he had discovered in a tribal language of 
Australia the existence of both a dual and a triple number for the 
pronouns, and asking my opinion on the examples which he sent. 
‘At that time I was busy organising Section F (Anthropology) of 
the Science meeting which was held in Sydney the month after, 
and so had not leisure to examine his examples carefully, but I 
wrote an opinion as follows, which he afterwards printed. 


«An Opinion BY Dr. FRASER. 


(1) “* There onght to be no difficulty in accepting Prof. 
Tucker’s suggestion that these dual and ternal (i.e, triple or 
trinal) examples contain the Australian numerals bul-a, ‘ two,’ and 
gul-i-ba, ‘ three,’ for several islands of the New Hebrides occupied 
by Melanesians akin to our Australian blacks have the numerals 
‘two? and ‘three’ incorporated in the dual and ternai forms of 
their personal pronouns, and the Samoans of Polynesia and the 
Papuan natives of the south coast of New Guinea have also their 
word for ‘ two’ in their dual pronouns. 


2) “If we admit bula and guldba, then your examples 
should read—Dnai: bang-(b)ul, bang-bul-ok, bang-a-bul-ong ; 
bang-go-de-(b)ul, bang-go-de-bul-ok, bang-go-de-bulok. (I think 
this last example must be wrong, for ‘ yours ? and ‘theirs’ cannot 
be expressed by the same form.) Ternal : bang-etuk-gul-ik, &c. 


(8) ‘I do not think that bang-ik of your examples can be 
the same word as bang, ‘I,’ of Lake Macquarie, for your bang 
occurs in all the forms quoted, and it seems to me impossible that 
a word meaning ‘1’ should be part of a pronoun ‘thou ? or ‘he’ 
or ‘you’ (plural). In human speech, ‘he,’ for instance, is a 
simple demonstrative, meaning ‘ that’ or ‘ this one,’ 1.¢., someone 
distinct from the speaker, and so the word for ‘I’ could not be a 
part of it. 


(4) “ But I think it probable that, in the sentence from which 


you quote, the bang is a verb or a verbal noun (perhaps meaning 
‘be,’ or ‘ strike,’ or. ?), and that the terminations which follow 
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_the bang in your examples are the pronouns and the numerals. I 
would therefore write your singular thus :— 


Bang-ik. Bang-ong-ik. 
Bang-ngin. Bang-ngo-di-ngin. 
Bang-nduk. Bang-ngo-di-duk. 


If this supposition were true, then the suffixed pronouns 7k, 
ngin and duk would be an interesting parallel to the Melanesian 
(New Hebrides) pronoun-forms used as suffixes to the verb, and 
also to the usage of the classic language, as Latin ama-bam, 
ama-bas, ama-bat, &c. In fact, in Aneityumese and other New 
Hebrides dialects Z is the suffix-pronoun ‘1.’ And ngin (which IL 
have written) is the Lake Macquarie prononn ‘thou’ ; elsewhere 
itis in, ‘The duk of the third person may be a local demonstrative 


used by the Geelong tribe. ‘here is always great variety in these 
demonstratives. 


(5) “ Against taking ik for‘ I’ lies the fact that this same 
th or dik occurs in your examples of the triple Ist, 2nd and 8rd 
persons, all through. Unless these examples are wrong, it cannot 
there mean ‘I.’ But when I examined ‘laplin’s Narrinyeri 
examples I found similar inconsistencies, which I took to be errors 
made by the compiler. 


(6) “ Although your dual and ternal examples seem’ to 
contain the numbers 2 and 3, yet the difficulties in explaining your 
whole paradigm of these pronouns on that footing are so great 
that I would not lightly venture an opinion, until I have an 


opportunity of examining the sentences from which these examples 
are taken. 


(7) “LT have omitted to say that in the possessive forms, in 
paragraph 2 of this opinion, I write ngo-di because ka, that is, ngo, 
is a well-known Australian genitive form (as in Lake Macquarie 
dialect), and ong (1st person) may be forngo. ‘The Geelong ngo-di 
wonld then correspond with the Awabakal genitive in ko-ba. 


In the Dravidian languages of India ko, ku, kei are the 
common dative forms, but they are also used for the 
genitive.” 


It is to be understood that the foregoing is merely a preliminary 
opinion formed on a hasty perusal of my MS. (A Discovery in the 
Australian Language), at a time when Dr, Fraser was fully occupied with 


preparations for the work of his section (Anthropology) of the Science 
Congress at Sydney (1898).” 


While giving this opinion, I also advised Mr. Cary to write 
out the facts of his discovery and to send them to me as a paper 
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for Section F, of which I was Secretary. ‘This he accordingly did. 
The paper was read at one of the meetings of the Section, and was 
handed to a small committee of three members for further 
copsideration. I do not know if that committee made any use of 
Mr. Cary’s communication or reported on it, but the paper itself 
was published in Vol. VII. (Sydney meeting) of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Since then, I have 
given a little more careful attention to these Woddowro pronouns, 
and, in consequence, I seem to understand what they are. The 
results of my investigation I am now requested to make known in 
the pages of the Wombat. Mr. Cary’s discovery is unique and 
important, for the Australian dialects have not furnished any other 
instance of the use of a ternalnumber in the pronouns, and this 
example of it seryes as a link to connect our blacks with the 
Melanesians of the islands of the Western Pacific. 


The history of the discovery is this, In the year 1838—only 
a few years later that the first settlement of white men on the 
shores of Port Phillip—the Wesleyan Methodists began a mission 
to the Woddowro, Dantgurt and Kolijen tribes, in what is now the 
Geelong district. One of those who engaged in this labour of love 
was Francis Tuckfield, 2 young man who had come from Cornwall, 
full of hope and zeal for the betterment of the natives by trying to 
christianize and civilize them. In this work he spent ten of the 
best years of his life. Mr. Cary goes on to say, “ A large 
vocabulary was compiled in the first years of the mission, but it was 
unfortunately lost in a fire that destroyed the mission-house. 
. . In his note book is preserved a collection of about two 
united short sentences, some translations of Seripture, and a 
vocabulary of over two hundred words. By the kindness of the 
Tuckfield family, it has been my privilege to inspect their father’s 
journal, letters, and note book ; and, when perusing the latter, I 
unearthed a grammatical form of number hitherto practically 
unnoticed as a peculiarity in Australian language. That dual 
number is a feature of several Australian dialects is well-known ; 
but with the Woddowro, number as a means of precision was 
amplified yet another degree. And herein lies the discovery ; 
these natives of the Geelong district used triple number.” 


This then is the history of the case ; I will now proceed to 
show what I can make of it. And in doing so, I shall use the 
terms Singular, Binal, Ternal, Plural number. The word ‘ dual’ 
has so established itself in ‘grammar that everybody seems to have 
acquiesced in its use, but, on the analogy of Singular 
(from Lat.  singuli, ‘ one-by-one’) it ought to be Binal, 
which is suitable, for it marks that two are spoken of each time. 
The name ‘ trial ” for the triple number is an awkward word; and 
so, on analogy again, I use Vernal. And in discussing this 
question I will advance by a series of Propositions. 
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Proposition I.—The Melanesian languages, and to some extent the 
Polynesian, have forms of the Personal Pronouns which serve t0 
indicate that two, three persons or things are spoken of each 
time; and these binal and ternal pronouns contain the common 


words for ‘two’ and ‘ three.’ 


r ‘two’ and ‘ three’ aré 


As may be expected, these words fo 
hat it is difficult to detect 


often so broken down in the pronouns t 


them ; in other cases they are unmistakably manifest. One of the 
plainest examples is from Fiji, thus :— 

FIJIAN PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

(NOMINATIVE CASE.) 

Pron.-Singular. Binal. Ternal. Plural. 
Ist, — Koi-au Koi-keda-ru Koi-keda-tou Koi-keda 
2nd. — Ko-iko, Koi-kemu-drau| Koi-kemu-dou | Xoi-kemu-nt 
3rd, — Ko-koya Ko-ira-u Ko-ira-tou Ko-ira 


Now in the Binal of these, Zeda is the pronoun ‘ we,’ and it 
is followed by ru, which is the Fijian numeral rua, * two ?; in the 
third pronoun rua is represented only by uw to avoid the 
cacophony of saying ira-rua ; the second pronoun has drau, which 
is the Fijian word for ‘ double ’ or * twin.’ In the Ternals of these 
three pronouns, fow is the Fijian and Polynesian tolu, ‘ three.’ 


Examples from other parts of Melanesia are :— 


(1) ANIWA, an island of the New Hebrides. 


Pron.-Singular, Binal. Ternal. Plural, 
Ist. — Av-au Keta-ua Ape-kita-tou A-kitea 
gud. — A-koi Ako-rua A-kou-tou A-kou-a 
rd, — A-ia Ki-rua A-kra-tou | A-kre 
(2) MALO, an island of the New Hebrides, 

Pron,-Singular. Binal.! Ternal, Plural. 
Ist. — I-au Hida-ka-rua Hida-ka-tolu Hida 
2nd. — N-iko Kamim-ka-rua | Kamim-ka-tolu] Kamim 
8rd. — N-ia N-ira-ka-rua N-ira-ka-tolu N-ira 


(3) TANNA (Weasisi Station), an island of the New Hebrides. 


Pron,-Singular, Binal, Ternal, P 

Ist. — I-au, iya Ki-lau | Kita-hal Kita al 
gna, — Ik, yik Itu-lau | Itu-ma-hal Itu-ma 

8rd, — In, o‘ni I-lau Tla-hal Tla, ola, yela 


(4) FUTUNA, an island of the New Hebrides. 


Pron.-Singular. . Binal. Ternal 

Ist, -— Av-au A-kita-ua A-kita-tau Nee 
2nd, — A-koi A-ko-rua A-kau-tau A-kaua 
3rd. — Hia A-kira-ua A-kira-tau A-kiria 
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(5) MOTU (Port Moresby), on south coast of New Guinea. 


Pron.-Singular. Binal, Ternal. Plural. 

Ist. — Lau Ai (or Ita)-ra-rua- Ai or Ita 
di 

2nd. — Oi Umui-ra-rua-di — Umui 

3rd. — Ia Idia-ra-rua-di ——- Idia 


(6) SAMOAN, 


Pron,-Singular. Binal, Ternal. Plural. 

Ist. — ‘O au, ‘ou, ‘Oitd-ua ‘O i ta-tou 
ta 

2nd. — ‘0 ‘oe ‘O ou-lua — ‘O ou-tou 

3rd. — ‘O ia ‘Oi ldua — O i la-tou 


(7) DUKE OF YORK (Tukiok) Island ; of the Bisrnarck Archipelago. 


Pron. Singular, Binal, Ternal, Plural, 
1st. — Iau, io. yo Da-ra Da-tul Dat 

2nd. — Uor ui Mou-ru Mu-tul Mu-at 
8rd. — Loria Dia-ra Di-tul Di-at 


(8) ANEITYUM, the most southerly island of the New Hebrides, 


Pron, Singular. { Binal. Ternal. Plural, 
Ist. — Ain-yak A-kai-jau A-kata-ij A-kai-ja 
2nd. — Ai-ek Ai-jau-rau Ai-jauta-ij Ai-ja-ua | 
3rd. — Ai-en A-rau A-hta-ij A-ra 


Although these examples cover a very wide area—from Port 
Moresby and Ancityum in the west to Samoain the east—I have 
no doubt that many similar examples could be collected if we only 
had grammars of the speech of other parts of Melanesia. These, 
however, will suffice to show that the use of a Binal and a Ternal 
number is not an isolated phenomenon in language. But let us 
note that it is only among the black men of Melanesia that all that 
is found. The Polynesian example from Samoa I account for by 
reverting to the arguments which 1 have advanced in other periodicals 
that the original substratum of the Samoan population, and hence 
of the Polynesian race, was an antecedent race of blacks. The 
Samoan example is further curious in this respect, that the plural 
there is really a Ternal number, for tow=tolu, ‘ three.’ 


By casting your eye over the paradigm of pronouns given 
above, you will find that every Binal contains in it the number 
‘two’ (rua, lua, ua, rau, jau, ru), and every Ternal has ‘ three’ 
(tolu, tou, tau, tul, hal); in the Aneityumese Ternal, # is the last 
syllable of ese-7j, ‘ three.’ 


My second Proposition is:—Most of the Melanesian Personal 
Pronouns begin with a syllable which is not an essential part of 
the word. 

Such a prothetic syllable, commonly the vowel a, is prefixed 
to nouns and other words in many of the Bantu dialects of South 
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Africa. In the New Hebrides it is a or e ; in Fiji and Samoa, itis 
ko ort. In all cases it seems to be used as a strengthening 
particle, to give backbone to the real pronouns, which, being so 
frequently in use, are very volatile through attrition. In the other 
examples given above the prefixed strengthener is A, Ai, I, N (for 
in). I have not space here to show that the syllable that follows 
this prefix is really the pronoun ; but the reader will kindly accept 
that as a fact and remember it, when the Woddowro pronouns 
come into view. 


Proposition IlI.—Jn some of the Melanesian languages, the names 
of the parts of the body and relationships always have a 
possessive pronoun suffixed to them. 


This quality arises from the fact that the native mind has not 
been accustomed to abstract the thing, and conceive of it as apart 
from its possessor. ‘T’o them a ‘hand’ must always be my, thy, his 
hand ; and a foot is always somebody’s foot ; hence they say 
lima-ku, ‘ my hand,’ not lima alone, lima-na, ‘his hand,’ and so 
on, ‘These suffixes are the bodies of the personal pronouns in a 
condensed form. Not satisfied with the suffix only, the Motuans 
prefix also a pronoun ; as Jaw, ae-gu, which, literally, is ‘ I leg-my ;’ 
similarly ot ae-mu, ‘thy leg,’ ia ae-na, ‘ his leg,’ idia ae-dia, 
‘ their legs.’ Relationship :—-Zama-gu e! O my father ! 


Having thus cleared the way for the examination of the 
Woddowro pronouns, let me recapitulate what, I think, I have 
proved, namely (1) there are Binal and Ternal pronoun forms in 
the Melanesian languages, and these contain in them the words for 
‘two’ and ‘ three ;’ (2) these pronouns have a prefixed strengthening 
syllable ; (3) the names for parts of the human body and for 
relationships have a possessive pronoun tacked on at the end. 


Now, as regards the pronouns which are my task to-day, I 
obserye that Mr. Tuckfield has written them down by express- 
ing, as best he could in letters, the sound as jit met the ear, 
Hence, as given in his note book, they are not symmetrical, nor are 
their component parts exhibited to the eye. For this he is not 
blameable ; for comparative grammar alone can evolve order in 
their forms. I will now show what I consider that order ought to 
be, by giving in separate columns his form of the words and my 
arrangement of them. 


WODDOWRO PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


As WRITTEN, AS ARRANGED BY MBE, 
Nominative Case, 
Singular, 
1, Bangik, I, Bang-ngi-k. 
2, Bangen, Thou. Bang-ngin, 


3, Bang-nu-k, He. i Bang-nda-k, 
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Dual. 
4, Bangul, We two. Bang-(b)ul. 
5. Bangbullok You two. Bang-bula-k. 
6. Bang-a-bul-ong They two. Bang-(t)a-bula-ng. 


Triple. 


7. Bang-etuk-kol-lik, We three, Bang-ngedo-guli-k, 

8 Bang-ud-kol-lik, You three, Bang-ngn-d-guli-k, 

9, Bang-tan-a-kol-lik, They three, Bang-tana-guli-k, 
Plural. 

10, Bang-wod-jok, We. Bang-wadjo-k, 

11, Bang-ud, You. Bang-ngu-d. 

12. Bang-tan-ong, They. Bang-tana-ng. 


Possessive Case. 

Singular, 
Bang-ang-ngi-k. 
Bang-kode-ngin, 
Bang-kode-da-k, 


13. Bang-ong-ik, My. 
14, Bang-go-de.gnen, Thy, 
16, Bang-go-de-duk, His. 


Dual, 

16. Bang-go-de-ul, Ours Bang-kode-(b)ual. 

17. Bang-go-de-bul-ok, Yours. Bang-kode-bula-k, 

18, Bang-go-de-bul-ok,. Theirs, Bang-kode-bula-k. 
Triple. 

19. Bang-ong-etuk-kol- Bang-ang-gnedo-guli-k, 

lik, Ours. 

20. Bang-ong-ud-kol-lik, Yours, Bang-ang-ngu-d-guli-k, 

21. Bang-a-tan-a-kol-lik, Theirs, Bang-a(ng)-tana-guli-k. 
Plural. 

22, Bang-a-wod-jok, Ours. Bang -ang-wa‘jo-k. 

23. Bang-ong-ud, Yours. Bang-ang-ngu-d, 

*24, Bang-go-de-tan-ok, Theirs, Bang-koda-tana-k, 


*The numbers are set before the lines for facility in reference, 


Now in casting your eye over this listof words, you at once 
recognise the fact that everyone of them begins with the syllable 
bang, and nearly all end with &. As to bang, it cannot be a pro- 
nominal form ; for, suppose it means ‘ I,’ it is clear that the pro- 
noun ‘ I’ cannot be an essential part of the pronoun for ‘ thou’ 
or‘he,’ “Its constant and unsympathetic form make me sure that 
it is neutral in meaning and use. I take it to be a demonstrative 
strengthening particle used to hold up the pronoun which follows 
it. In fact, it is the Australian demonstrative 6a which occurs so 
often*in place names, as in Barra-ba, ‘loowoom-ba, and many 
others ; it is the South Australian demonstrative pa, and is also 
the root ot the Awabakal pronoun da-ra, ‘ they ’ (demonstrative), It 
is part of some of the postpositions which are used for the declension 
of nouns and pronouns in the Awabakal dialect of New South 
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Wales, as ko-ba, kin-ba, um-ba! here, as before, it merely 
strengthens the preceding syllable. In the island of New Britain 
of Northern Melanesia, da is an independent word, and means 
‘there ’ (demonstrative) ; so also ab, abi (demonstrative) of 
Torres’ Straits. 


From these instances, I think I am justified in considering 
bang, that is, ba nasalised, as a prepositive and strengthening par- 
ticle in the Woddowro pronouns. In that use, it has analogies in the 
a, at, ko (prepositive) of the Melanesian examples on page 9. 
That use is also supported by the Hebrew pronoun an-oki, ‘ I,’ 
where the ofi is the pronoun, and an is a prefixed particle, as is 
also the Fgyptian an and ant in the pronouns of the first and 
second persons. And in the New Hebrides it seems likely that 
the original form of these two pronouns jn Efatese were na-ku, ‘I, 
and an-ka, ‘ thou,’ 


As to the final & of the Woddowro pronouns, it is merely a 
termination and has no significance. It is yery common in Narr- 
inyeri words of South Australia ; elsewhere on this continent it 
is ka, ga, nga. In fact, in Nos. 6 and 12 of the Woddowro pro- 
nouns, ng takes its place, 


From all this it appears that the syllables between bang and 
the final & are the real body of the pronouns which we have now 
to consider. These I will refer to by the numerals attached to the 
Woddowro pronouns as given on a previous page. 


(1) The first pronoun in most of the Australian dialects is 
nga, ngai; but, in many places, ngi and sometimes nge is the root- 
form that is used. Ngi-k is therefore a regular word to mean ‘J.’ * 


*Many of our tribal vocabularies were compiled by men who followed 
the English sound of the letter ¢ in writing down the Words. I therefore 
think that often in them ngi is intended to represent the sound of ngai, 


(2) Ngin, ina variety of forms, is invariably the ‘pronoun 
‘thou.’ I therefore conclude that Mr Tuckfield’s bang-en ought 
to be bang-ngin. 


; : a4 

(3) La, da are common demonstratiyes ; as (in Awabakal) 
emmo-umba ta * mine that (is) ’ ta-ra, ‘ they {are)’. Itis also a 
very common suffix in place names, as in Parra-ma-ta, And in 
many languages, the dental d is strengthened by prefixing to it the 
sound of n; hence nda-k in the third pronoun may sound like 
nuk. 


(4) Bangul has the b of bula, « two,’ elided. 
(5) The bula is here manifest. 


(6) Through the influence of ‘the nasal of bang, the t of the 
demonstiative ta, da is dropped. 
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(7) The Australian nga is ‘I,’ but a stronger form is xga-do, 
ngatu-k, both of which are used in the State of Victoria ; nga-ta 
and nga-toa in New South Wales; nga-tha and nga-tu-ko in 
Western Australia, The terminations do, ta are constant, for 
they are merely affixes, but the a of nga is modified into @, e, to 
form the plural ; asin Awabakal nga-toa, ‘ I,’ plural nge-en * we.’ 
Hence I write ngi-do in this number 7. 


The guli here is the numeral ‘three.’ Many Australian 
languages count ouly ‘ one ’ and ‘ two,’ and then make compounds 
of these words for ‘ three’ and ‘ four;’ but several use guliba, 
ngoro, wahr-ran and some other words for ‘ three.’ Observe that 
in guliba the demonstrative affix Ja has a place, and the stem is 
guli, which Mr Tuckfield represents by Lolli. 


8,11, 20,28. The wd here is ngu-d, that is ngu, with a 
formative d added, probably the d of do, as in gna-do, That ngu 
is a form of the second pronoun is proved by the Awabakal nu-ra, 
‘you,’ the Diyéri yu-ra, ‘you, yudla, ‘ you two,’ and the South 
Australian ngun, ngunnu, ‘ you,’ ngu-pal,‘ you two.’ 


(9) Za-na, in Awabakal tara, is the plural of ta. 


(10) This wadjo is at present only a suggestion of mine, for I 
have no proof for it. The nearest approach to it is madyu, ‘ 1’ used 
at Fort Cooper, and wo-n, ‘I’ in Woddowro. 


(11, 12) See above. 


(18, 14) Ung is a genitive and dative inflexion in Awabakal ; 
for-iimba, that is, ung-ba, is used for the possessive of proper names, 
but o-ba for all other nouns, In that instance and in number 14 
the ba and the da are both suffix demonstratives. In my arrange- 
ment I have written ko-dd (a modified), for I do not know whether 
Mr Tuckfield’s de is to be sounded as day or dee. 


(15-24) The forms in these numbers have been considered 
above, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST OF PRONOUNS, 


(1) I do not know whether Mr Tuckfield’s MSS. show the 
objective cases of these pronouns, but it would have been an ad- 
yantage to me tohave them under consideration ; for that case is 
often a key to the rest of the pronoun in Australia. 


(2) Observe that in the dual forms of the first and second 
persons, the pronoun is crushed out, and in the third nearly so. 


(3) The suggestion that bula and guliba were to ke found in- 
corporated in the Binal and Vernal, was made by Prof. T, G. 
Tucker, of the University of Melbourne, to whom Mr Cary com- 
municated his discovery at the first. 
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__ (4) That use of the numerals has a parallel in the Wiradhari 
dialect occupying « very large territory in the heart of New South 


NOES There we have ngindu-bula, ‘ you two,’ ngain-bula, ‘ they 
wo.’ 


(5) In these Woddowro examples, the particles for the in- 
flexion of the genitive are pre-positive ; in all the other dialects that 
I know of they are post-positive. This peculiarity of the Wod- 
dowro deserves notice. 


(6) Nga, nge, ‘1;’ adding the formative do, du we have nge- 
du : add ko or k, the genitive particle, and nge-tuk, ‘my,’ appears ; 
by aphaeresis that becomes etuk. In my Proposition III, page 
11, L have shown that the Melanesians say not hand, father and the 
like, but my hand, my father. So, also, the Woddowro tribe; ¢.g., 
genong-eiuk, ‘my foot ;’ mir-ngetuk, ‘my eye;’ pedong-etuk, ‘ my 
father.’ ‘Ihe second of these examples proves that the initial ng 
of ‘my’ isa part of the word, and that in the other two itis thrown 
off by the influence of the preceeding nasal. ‘This is exactly what I 
have said about bangik and the other pronouns. : 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to add that I have had much 
pleasure in writing this paper at Mr Cary’s request ; for his dis- 
covery brings a new and very interesting feature into the languages 
of our Australians, and connects them linguistically with the 
Melanesians, to whom, also, they are allied physically. Itis possible 
that, if Thad more copious data from the Woddowro, my scheme, 
might require some modification, but I believe that, in the main 
my analysis is correct. 


HENRY FRANKS @& CO.,, 
Printers & Bookbinders. 
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NOTES. 


Wiru this number is printed the indexto the Geelong Naturalist. 


In cotinection with the plague of flies, which is one of the 
worst features of Beira, the inhabitants assert that they were never 
troubled by them before the landing of the horses belonging to our 
troops.—J.B.L. 


Bromide Effect on P.0.P.—Put the paper reversed in the 
printing frame, so that the film is away from the negative, and 
print in bright sunlight; print darker than usual and tone in the 
ordinary way. In mounting put the gelatine of the film against 
the mount. 

Recipe for Bronzing Brass.—Dissolve two oz. copper wire 
in seven fi, oz. strong nitric acid (sp. gr. 1:4) ; dissolve a shilling 
in one fl. oz. nitric acid ; mix the two solutions ; add from four to 
six oz. distilled water, and filter. 

Clean the brass with monkey soap and wash free from grease, 
Immerse the brass in the solution for a moment or two, and then 
heat in a spirit flame, or the blue flame of a Bunsen burner. The 
solution dries on the brass, becomes greenish-white, and gradually 
black. Remove from flame as soon as whole surface is black, 
cool, brush off rough deposit, and polish with a cork and a little 
oil.— W.T.P. 

‘The Brisbane Club has decided to admit professionals to its 
ranks, and has accordingly dropped the word amateur from its 
name, which is now “ The Queensland Photographic Society.” 

_A Leathery Turtle (Dermochelys coriacea) was caught in 
Corio Bay by some fishermen on March 18th. ~ , 
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Se 


THE GORDON COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CLUB. 


SUMMARY OF MEETINGS. 


26/7/01. Business and Competition. 
The competition rules were altered to the following :— 

1. All rules relating to past competitions are rescinded, 

2. All pictures shall have been taken since 1/1/01, and no 
picture shall have been exhibited previously. ; 

8. One judge shall be appointed at the monthly meeting 
before each competition, and prints shall be in the 
hands of the secretary on the Wednesday preceding the 
competition : the secretary shall hand them to the 


judge, who will furnish a report for the benefit of 
members. 


4, Judging shall be by points—80 for composition, 10 fo" 
negative making, 10 for printing and toning, and 3 for 
mounting. 

5. The club’s gold medal shall be given for the highest 
points gained on the year’s work under the next rule. 
(A silver medal is presented by the secretary as a 
second prize.) 

6. In each competition points shall be—3 for first, 2 for 
second, and one for third; and there shall be at least 
three competitors or no second, and four or no third. 
Points to be counted on one picture only by a single 
individual in each competition. 

7, Should a tie occur in the places for medals, the 
committee shall select a subject for a further competition 
to determine the winner. 

The competitions in 1900-1 resulted in a tie between Messrs. 
Creer and Mockridge, As there had been no rule for 
deciding a tie, it was left to the two members concerned 
to arrange. 

2/8/01. Annual Meeting. 

Mr. J. H. Harvey made some remarks on the slides sent to 
him to judge, and gaye the result thus :—J. Wadelton 
1, R. B. Mockridge 2, and J. H. M‘Phillimy 38. 

The monthly competition resulted thus :— Bromide Groups: 
R. B. Mockridge 1, D. S, Lord and R. B. Mockridge 
equal 2. 

The report and balance-sheet were presented, the latter 


showing receipts ot £40 17s. 6d., against expenses £35 
3s. 83d. 
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The election of office-bearers for 1901-2 resulted thus :— 

President, H. G. Roebuck. 

Vice-presidents, J. Smith and T, Lord. 

Question-box editor, J. F. Dentry. 

Librarian, F. Price. Assistant, H. Potter. 

Press correspondents: W. Westacott and H. Hickson. 

Entertainment committee: R. B. Mockridge, G. R. King, 
J. F. Dentry, R. C. Hocking, J. Wadelton and Fy 
Price. 

Lantern committee: J. Smith, {. Lord, G. H. Brinsmead, 
R. B. Mockridge and F. Price, with power to add. 
General committee: W. Thacker, F. Price, J. H. _ 

M‘Phillimy, R. B. Mockridge and G. H. Brinsmead. 
Auditors, J. H. M‘Phillimy and W. Thacker. 
Representatives on Wombat Committee, J. Smith and R. B, 
Mockridge. 
Treasurer, S. R. J. Mawson. 
Secretary, J. Hammerton. Assistant, H, Potter. 

9/8/01. Lantern Practice. 

16/8/01. Carbon Work. Demonstrati nd Practice 

23/8/01. k. Demonstrations a ctice, 

30/8/01. Messrs. T. A. Dickson and T. Forrest elected members, 

Competition :—Flower Study: G. H. Brinsmead 1, J. H. 
M‘Phillimy 2, W. Roberts 38. 

During August Mr. R. B. Mockridge gaye a demonstration 
of Carbon Printing. 

6/9/01. Toning. Demonstration. 

13/9/01. Public Lantern Lecture, “ Ornithology in Southern Aus- 
tralia,” by D. Le Souéf, C.M.Z,S. This was held in 
conjunction with the Field Naturalists’ Club. 

20/9/01. Mr. Slocum, of the Kodak Company, gave a demonstra- 
tion of the development of films. 

27/9/01. Business Meeting, Mr. R. Wilson elected 2 member. 

Competition :—Child Study ; H. Potter 1, 2 and 3. 

4/10/01, Enlarging Evening. Practice. 

11/10/01. Public Lecture, “ The Discovery of Gold,” by Mr. Jas. 
Oddie. In conjunction with the F.N.C. 

18/10/01. Demonstration. Carbon work; double transfer. Mr. 
J. H. Harvey. a 

25/10/01. Business Meeting. 

Competition:—Moonlight Effect: J. Wadelton and R. 
Mockridge equal, H. Potter 3, S 

1/11/01. Lantern Slide Making and Reducing. Mr. G. H. 
Brinsmead. 

5/11/01. Complimentary Social to Mr. J. B. Leitch. In conjunc- 
with the F.N.C. 

8/11/01. Enamelling P.O.P. Mr. A. E. Bratley. 

11/11/01. King’s Birthday. Excursion to Sheoak Falls, Moora. 
bool Ktiver. A successful trip, about thirty joining in 
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22/11/01. Business Meeting. The secretary reported having had 
a visit from Mr. Darling, of the Deniliquin Club, but 
he was unfortunately not able to-stay for our meeting. 

Competition :—Landscape ; P.O.P. Hnamelled : D, Lord 
1, J. H. M‘Phillimy 2 and 3. _ i 
King’s Birthday Pictures :—Landscape, Mr Brinsmead’s 
2 trophy: D. Lord 1, J. H. M‘Phillimy 2 and 3. 
Group, Mr. Hammerton’s trophy : J. H, M*‘Phillimy. 
Tableau, Mr King’s trophy : W. Thacker. 

- 29/11/01. Toning Bromides. Mr. H. Potter. 

6/12/01. Business‘and Competition. Enlargement :— Landscape 

18/12/01. Concert, Last meeting for the year. 


THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS’ 
CLUB. 


SUMMARY OF MEETINGS. 


11/10/01. Lecture on the Discovery of Gold. Mr. Jas. Oddie. 
In conjunction with the A.P.A. 
22/10/01. Exhibition of Specimens. 


5/11/01. Social to Mr. J. B. Leitch to welcome him on his return 
from South Africa. In conjunction with the A.P.A. 

19/11/01, Paper, “The Irritability of Plants. Mr. G. H. 
Adcock, F.L.8. 

3/12/01. Paper, ‘ Reflections on the Discovery of the Batman 
Deeds. Mr. J. J. Cary. Illustrated by photographic 
copies of the deeds. ; 

A considerable donation of books for the library was received 
from Mr. G. H. Adcock, F.L.S. 

17/12/01. Magazine Night. 

The following publications were received during the 
quarter :— Victorian Naturalist, Vol. XVIIL, Nos. 6, 
7 and 8, Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc., Vict. Branch, Vol. 
XIX., The Zoologist, Nos. 728-4, Pamphlets from the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union; and U.S. Geol. Sury., 
VIII. Ann. Rpt, Part 2, Geikie’s Outlines of Irield 
Geology, Geikie’s Classbook of Geology, Page’s Teat- 
book of Geology, Experimental Mechanics, Heath’s 
Fern Paradise, Landsborough’s Popular History of 
British Zoophytes, Lacoppidan’s Agricultural Teacher. 
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Hot Hypo-alum Toning for Bromide Prints. For this 
method of toning it is not necessary that the prints should be 
washed after fixing—a mere rinse will be quite sufficient—but I 
think it is better that they should be dried before attempting to 
tone them, as this tends to harden the gelatine. 


Before placing tae prints in the hot hypo-alum bath, they 
must either be put in an alum bath or placed in a cold hypo and 
alum bath for a few minutes, and then transferred to the hot bath, 
which is made up as follows :— 

Sodium hyposulphite ... ne OEOZs 
Alum (common) ow ee ~ 1 02, 
Water on «-» 60 oz. 


This bath requires to be heated to about 120° before the 
prints are put in, and then kept to about that temperature. The 
prints take from twenty to forty minutes to tone. The quality of 
the tones obtained by this process depends mainly upon the quality 
of the print. Prints taken from brilliant negatives give very fine 
tones indeed, The best paper for this purpose is a toned or tinted 
one, such as Hastman’s Royal Bromide, and some very fine effects 
indeed may be obtained on this paper, almost approaching carbon 
in quality. It must be remembered that this method of toning 
tends to slightly reduce the prints, and therefore the prints for this 
purpose must be fully printed out.—Photography. 


SOME OF THE DEFECTS IN PLATINOTYPE 
WORK AND THEIR CAUSES. 


1, The pictures are vigorous, but more or less fogged. 

Cause.—The paper was affected by light, either in sensitising 
or copying, or there was too high a temperature in drying; 
it should not exceed 40° 0, 

Spoiled ferric solution. 

The ferric solution is best preserved iy hyalite flasks. If you 
are not sure of your solution, test it before using with red 
prussiate of potash to see that it is free from ferrite. 
Should it contain only a trace of ferrite, it can be made fit 
for use again by carefully adding red prussiate of potash. 
In order to try this, mix a few cub. centims. of the normo- 
ferric-chlorite solution with every 100 cub. centims of the 
iron solution, and ascertain by actual experiment on paper 
whether the restoration is complete. 


2. The prints appear weak under the developer. 
Paper which has become damp. 
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3. The prints come ont vigorously in developing, but become weak 
after being dried. 

Paper not sufficiently sized, for which reason the images sink 
into its substance, or the drying of the paper has been too 
slow. 

4 The whites of the prints haye, after drying, a more {or less 
yellowish tinge. 

The sensitising solution in the developer is not sufficiently 
acid, or there has been insufficient immersion in hydrochloric 
acid, 

5. Black spots. 

Particles of metal embedded in the substance of the paper, 
causing a reduction of the platinum. 

May be due also to insoluble impurities in the chloro-platinite 


of potassium. ; 
These spots have a black nucleus with an extension of lighter 


colour, like the tail of a comet. 


A FEW DEFECTS IN THE SEPIA PAPER SOLD BY 
THE PLATINOTYPE. COMPANY. 


A dirty, yellowish veil appearing on development all over the 
print, but more observable in the lighter portions, is due to one of 
the following causes -—1. Want of sufficient ‘‘ Special Solution” 
in the developer. 2. Too much exposure of the developing solution 
to light. 3. Use ofa dish in which the enamel is cracked so as to 
expose the iron.—( Compiled) J.B.L. 


A LIST OF COLEOPTERA COLLECTED 
NEAR GEELONG. 


By J. F. MULDER. 


Part I.—Family Caraédzde. 


34. Calosoma schayeri ( Er.) Found in the hayfields in 
summertime, Geelong. 
118. Xanthophea grandis (Chaud.) Under bark of gum- 
trees, Geelong. 
127. of vittata (Dej.) Geelong. , 
brachinoderus (Chaud,) Under bark of gum- 
' trees, Princes Bridge, 
Geelong. 
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139. Dromius crudelis (Newm.) 
0” notophiloides (Sloane) 
i$ australiensis (Sloane) 
i yarraensis (Blackb.) 
Sarothrocrepis d’urviilt (Blanch.) 
160. Philophleus australis ( Dej ) 
164. * eucalypti (Germ.) 
170. » luculentus (Newm,) 
Agonochila (sp.) 
Silphomorpha (2 sp.) 
404, Carenum scaritoides (Westw.) 


i) loculosum (Newm.) 


451. Scaraphites insulans (Sloane) 


501. 


Olivina australasie (Bohem.) 
»  planiceps (Putz.) 


532. 
585. 


LEpicosmus australasic 
Promecoderus bruxnicornis (Dej.) 


598. “) lucidicollis (Cart.) 


Percosoma montana (Casteln.) 
675. Hypharpax australis (Dej.) 
675. 5 inornatus (Germ.) 


Under stones, Marnock 
Vale. 

Under stones, Marnock 
Vale. 

A large and powerful 
insect was collected for 
me by Mr, J. Davis, 
of Bellarine; he 
broughe me_ seyeral 
specimens, and said 
that they were fairly 
plentiful in the potato 
fields. 

Under logs and rubbish 
Barwon River. 

Under logs and rubbish, 
Barwon River. 


Geelong. 

Under cowdung and 
rubbish, Highton. 
Under cowdung and 


rubbish, Highton. 
Geelong. 


In garden at Highton. 


” ” ” ” 


fy sp. (allied to H, wreus Dej.) Geelong. 


683, 
Lhenarotes atriceps (Meul.) 
Notophilus parius (Blackb.) 
Cyclothorax ambiguus ( Kr.) 
Stenolophus dingo (Casteln.) 
Amblytelus brevis (Blackb.) 


7470. 
727. 
131. 


758. 
823. 


Catadtomus lacardairii ( Bois.) 
Notonomus philippi (Newm.) 


Notonomus (8 species) 


Diaphoromerus germari (Casteln.) 


” 


Bank of Barwon. 
In garden at Highton. 


Geelong. 

Under gum bark, 
Geelong. 

Geelong. 


Under logs, Cape Otway 
Ranges and Geelong. 
Cape Otway Ranges. 
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858. Sarticus discopunctatus (Chaud.) Geelong. 


" obsulus (Chaud.) Common under rubbish, 
Geelong. 
., (2 species) Cape Otway Ranges. 
911. Dicrochile brevicollis (Chaud.) Geelong. 
914. *, minuta (Casteln.) 1 


925. Platynus marginellus ( Er.) 
(7555 Blackb.) Platynus murrayensis (Blackb.) Cape Otway Ranges. 
Euthenarus morganensis (Blackb.) Geelong. 
Pristonychus australis (Blackb.) | Under stones, wood, &c., 
Geelong. In the 
spring of 1899 I 
noticed hundreds float- 
ing down the Barwon, 
the river being in flood 
at the time. 


Ectroma beneficum (Newm.) Very common under 
gum bark, Geelong. 
»  civica (Newm). Very common _ between 


. Geelong and Cape 
Otway Ranges. 


Oatelus sculptus (Gray) Geelong. 
Quedius fulgidus (Fab.) Under logs and bark, 
Geelong. 


Creophilus erythrocephalus (Fab.) Found under rotten 
vegetable and animal 
matter, Geelong. 

The numbers attached to some of the above are from the 
catalogue by Mr. Geo. Masters, of the Australian Museum, I take 
this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Messrs. T, A. Sloane, 
A.M.Lea, and J. A. Kershaw, for their kind assistance in identify- 
ing species.—J.F M. 


. 


NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE 
BENDIGO DISTRICT. 


BAY Ink IBp Jobbtse, 


Gypoictinia melanosterna.—I put up three large hawks in a 
paddock at Sandy Creek, 15/6/95, which I believe to have 
belonged to this species. ‘hey had been feeding on the 
carcase of a sheep. 

Cerchneis cenchroides.—Occasional in the mors open parts. Very 
rarely is a hawk to be seen in the scrub, and there are not a 
gteat number anywhere in the neighbourhood of the town. 
Though J have seen other species besides those mentioned, 
it has never been near enough to identify them. 
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Ninox boobook,—This is the only owl Ihave noted in the idistrict, 

Corone australis—Abundant, Breeding. 

Oriolus viridis. —I have only seen a few individuals. 

Grallina picataa—Common wherever there is water. Breeding. 
Occurs in gardens in the town. 

Collyriocincla harmonica.—One of the commonest birds in the 
district, breeding everywhere. I have seen six in the back- 
yard at the same time, looking for food among the firewood, 
On one occasion I took a nest trom inside a deserted 
chatterer’s nest, the roof of the original nest having 
apparently been removed. In two other instances I found 
nests on top of old nests of chatterers. 

If the eggs are fresh the harmonious thrush generally leaves 
its nest very quietly while you are still at some distance, 
and it is very slow in returning, but after it has been sitting 
for a while it keeps very close, not leaving the nest till you 
are right upon it; it then remains in the immediate 
neighbourhood, uttering short plaintive cries, till you move 

on again, 

Graucalus melanops.—I have seen one or two only. 

Lalage tricolor.— Abundant everywhere. Breeding. 

Micreeca fascinans.—To be seen in the more open parts. 

Petroeca leggii.—Plentiful in open country. Have seen it in the 
town. ; 

Petroeca pheenicea—Plentiful in open country, e.g., at Huntly. 

Petreeca goodenovii— Was fairly plentiful in places in 1894 and 
1895. Have not seen many since. Took nest on one 
occasion with two eggs of robin, while under these and built 
into the nest was an egg of Chalcococeyx basalis., ‘though 
the robin’s eggs were set that of the cuckoo was quite fresh, 
so that the precautionary measures of the robins were 
effective. 

Petreca bicolor —To be seen sometimes. Breeding. 

Smicrornis brevirostris—Have not seen many myself, but I believe 
it is fairly plentiful. 

Malurus cyaneus.—Rare in the slate and sandstone country, if 
present at all; common enough elsewhere. Breeding. 

Rhipidura albiscapa.—Not very common. 

Rhipidura tricolor.—Not uncommon. Breeding. 

Sisura inquieta.— Plentiful. 

Acrocephalus australis—May heard at almost any time on the 
islands in the lagoon in the Upper Reserve, but more parti- 
cularly at night in summer. 

Geocichla lunulata.—I have seen a single specimen which was 
caught at Epsom and brought into the Bendigo Museum, 
It was in a wasted condition, and may have escaped from 
confinement. 

Acanthiza lineata. 


Acanthiza uropygialis. } —Have observed these birds. 
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Acanthiza chrysorrhoa.—Very common. Have found them breed- 
ing as early as July 22, With one exception, every 
tomtit’s nest I have seen in this district was in the needle- 
bush (Hakea). 

Cinclosoma punctatum.—Not very common. Breeding. 

Hylacola pyrrhopygia.—Once shot one which appeared to be 
breeding, but could find no trace of the nest. 

Pomatorhinus temporalis.—A very common bird, though hardly in 
such numbers as P. superciliosus. 

Pomatorhinus superciliosus.—Rather more plentiful to the east of 
the town than to the west, but found everywhere throughout 
the district in very great numbers, and especially in the 
serub. 

12/8/99. Young bird; can run well and fly fairly; ap- 
parently about five weeks old. ; 

4/11/99. Nest with six eggs in needlebush, of which three 
were fresh and three dried up. 

Do the chatterers line those nests only which are to contain 
eggs? 

Cinclorhamphus cruralis. —Have observed both these birds, 

Cinclorhamphus at but have not found their nests. 

Ephthianura albifrons.—Pretty common, especially near cultivated 
fields. 

Xerophila leucopsis.—-Have observed a few, and haye taken the 
nest. 

Gymnorhina tibicen.—Common. 

Gymnorhina leuconota.—Common everywhere in district.  Breed- 


ing. 

20/10/94. Watched a fight between two cock birds, a hen 
looking on from a safe distance without apparent concern as 
to result. 

16/10/97. At Lockwood. In a tree from which a white- 
backed magpie has just flown, is a confused mass of feathers 
which appears to be the remains of a dead bird. On throw- 
ing a stick at it, it gives a loud squawk, to my surprise, and 
flies off, proving to be a young magpie that has been 
“ playing possum.” 

Cracticus destructor.—Have seen one or two individuals only here, 
though I believe it is common enough (in parts of the 
district). 

Falcunculus frontatus.—Occasionally to be seen, especially in the 
thick scrub. On 9/11/98 I found two nests, neither of which 
contained eggs. On visiting the spot a week later I found, 
to my regret, that the trees had been cut down by some 
woodcarters. 

Oreoica cristata.— Very abundant, but more often heard than seen. 
Has one note very much like a wood swallow’s. 

10/9/98. Nest at Bullock Creek with two fresh eggs. Two 
or three caterpillars in nest unable to move. 
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11/9/99. Nest near Break o’ Day without eggs, but with two 
hairy caterpillars. 

Eopsaltria australis.—Pretty common. Breeding. 

26/9/96. Found a yellow robin’s nest in a small bunch of 
flood rubbish on Axe Creek, three eggs. After I had taken 
the eggs the bird came back and sat on the nest for a 
moment, got up and looked at it in a mystified way, gave it 
a touch or two with its feet, sat on it again, and went 
through the same performance several times. It appeared 
quite unable to understand the matter. 

Pachycephala gutturalis. | —Both fairly common in the scrub, 

Pachycephala rufiventris, \ Breeding. 

Climacteris leucophwa. 

Climacteris scandens. 

Climacteris erythrops.—I believe I have seen this species also, but 
I am not quite sure of it. 

Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris.—Seems commoner in the town than 

in the bush. It makes its first appearance in town about 
March, and I think itclears out again before nesting. Have 
found its nest. : 

Zosterops cerulescens.—Pretty common. Breeding. 

Melithreptus lunulaius.—Used to be very abundant, but scarcer 
lately. 

31/8/95. Strathfieldsaye. Come across a great flock of lunu- 
lated honeyeaters, which must have been several hundred 
strong. : 

Melithreptus gularis——Have seen this bird once only here. 

Meliphaga phrygia.— Was yery common indeed in 1894 and 1895, 
but during the two following years I did not see it except in 
a solitary instance. Very plentiful again in 1898. Breed- 
ing, Also occurs in the town. 

Ptilotis leucotis.—Have observed a single individual. 

Ptilotis auricomis.— Remarkably abundant, both in the town and 
in the bush. Breeding. Seems to like an occasional vine- 
moth (Agarista). 

24/5/97. Axe Creek. A few yellow-tufted honeyeaters in the 
saplings; every now and then one makes a short excursion 
in the air after an insect, dodging as it dodges, and you can 
plainly hear the sharp click of the mandibles as it snaps at 
its victim. ees 

16/10/97. Nest with two unfledged young in hakea, Bird 
does not leaye till I am looking right into nest, when it 
jumps hurriedly out and tries to draw me off by the old 
dodge of feigning to be hurt. 

Ptilotis ornata——Very abundant. Breeding. Sticks very close to 
the nest after the eggs are laid. Common in town at times. 

Manorhina garrula,—Common in most parts, but especially towards 
the Campaspe; at Sandy Creek it occurs in immense num- 
bers. Breeding. ‘ 


—Both common in parts. 
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Acanthochera carunculata.—Very common indeed. Breeding, 
Seems to prefer rather dense scrub to open country. Occurs 
also in the town. 

13/8/98. An albino wattlebird was brought in to the Bendigo 
Museum. It was not of a pure white) being rather of a 
silvery appearance. 

Pardalotus ornatus. —Both abundant, breeding here. Once 

Pardalotus punctatus. ; found a striated pardalote in my room, 

Hirundo neoxena.—Always abundant everywhere in district, 
Breeds freely. 

Petrochelidon ariel.—The fairy martin may be seen anywhere in 
the district, but it is perhaps most plentiful towards 
Strathfieldsaye. Fairly abundant in the granite country 
towards Ravenswood. Have never seen them here before 
September and they appear to begin building in October, 
when they breed freely. 


Anthus australis.—Common in parts. 
Artamus superciliosus. 1 —In great numbers everywhere during 


Artamus sordidus. the season, their nests being found all 
over the place. 

Artamus personatus.— Algo breeds here, 

FE ctimanec lian ‘ —To be seen occasionally. 

Aleyone azurea.—To be seen occasionally near creeks—Axe Creek, 
the Campaspe, &c. 

Dacelo gigas.—Occasional birds anywhere in the district, but more 
plentiful away from the scrub. 

Halcyon sanctus.—Notcommon. Breeding. On 20/11/98 I found 
acouple of nests at 'psom. In the bank of a gully I found 
a tunnel which I thought belonged to a pardalote, and while 
I was digging it out a sacred kingfisher suddenly appeared 
in a state of great agitation. On digging further I presently 
caught sight of the eggs with the other bird crouched behind 
them, apparently in great fear. As she would not leaye the 
nest I had to put my hand in and lift her out, when she 
came without a struggle and lay quite still in my hand for a 
moment before endeavouring to escape. ‘The nest contained 
five fresh eggs on the bare earth. Close by another king- 
fisher flew from a tunnel which, on investigation, showed 
also five eggs, hard set. ‘The second nest had a bed about 
half-an-inch deep of wingcases and other remains of beetles, 
&c., as if one bird had fed its mate while the latter sat, Or 
it may have been an old tunnel in use for a second time. 

-Guculus pallidus.—Very abundant in the season. 

Cacomantis flabelliformis.—Have seen a single individual which 
was caught in a garden in the town. 

Chaleococcyx basalis.—Have not seen the bird, but took the egg 
from the nest of a red-capped robin; see above: 
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Trichoglossus nove: hollandiaw.—Saw none of these birds here 
before 1897, when there were a few about. In the same year 
there were great numbers offered for sale in the fishshops, but 
I think these were brought trom somewhere further north. 

Glossopsittacus concinnus. Vee common in some years 

Glossopsittacus porphyrocephalus, when the gums are blossom- 

Glossopsittacus. pusillus. ) ing. They usually arrive 

; about Easter. G. concinnus, in particular, occurs in enor- 
mous numbers—in the trees in the streets as thickly as in the 
bush. very sapling for as far as you like to go, and: in 
whatever direction you choose to take, will have dozens 
hanging to it, and their harsh little cry is continually heard 
overhead as they change their quarters iu little mobs of 
twelve or twenty. Matters remains like this for a few 
weeks when, as the blossom grows less, they gradually move _ 
on till they are nearly all gone, though a few may be seen at 
any time. 

When the ironbark is in bloom the parrakeets get so fat 
that on holding one with the head down the oil drips from its © 
beak. or this reason it is very difficult to make a good 
skin. ‘They are, at the same time, infested with vermin. 

Cacatua galeritaa—Common enough in the granite country, as at 
Ravenswood. Have also seen it on the Campaspe, but never 
in the slate and quartz country. 

Platycercus elegans.—Not very common. 

Platycercus eximius.— Fairly common always, but more so at some 
times than others, and in particular parts of the district, 
Breeding. Seems rather more vivid in colour than I have 
noticed elsewhere. I have one rather peculiarly marked 
specimen with the centre tail feather yellow and a white 
bar under each wing, but the rosella often seems to go in for 
an extra touch of yellow. 

Barnardius barnardi,—I think Iheard this bird at Axe Creek on 
one occasion. 

Psephotus hematonotus.—Plentiful wherever the country is a 
little open: very ylentiful indeed on the Campaspe. 
Commonest in tne spring and early summer. 

WNanodes discolor.—Have not seen a great number myself, 

Burhinus grallarius.—In the open country. There a good many 
kept in captivity in the town. Seems tb besilent in the 
winter. It is stated that the stone plover is unusually 
noisy before rain. 

Lobivyanellus lobatus.—‘l'o be occasionally heard flying across at 
night. Haye seen them on the Campaspe. 

Aigialitis melanops.—On any of the small dams scattered about 
the town and on the Campaspe. 

Ardea pacifica.—I believe I saw this bird on one occasion at Axe 
Creek, but it was towards night, when there was not light 
enough to see clearly. 
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Ardea nove hollandia.—Rarely in the country near the town; 
common enough towards the Campaspe and in the granite 
country beyond Big Hill (towards Ravenswood). 

Nycticorax caledonicus. —Have seen this bird at Axe Creek only, 
but no doubt it occurs on the Campaspe also. 

Phalacrocorsx nove hollandia.>) —Have obtained both P. nov. 

Phalacrocorax varius holl, and P. varius from Lake 

Phalacrocorax leucogaster. Weeroona. ‘They with, I 

Phalacrocorax stictocephalus. think, P. leucogaster and P. 
sticlocephalus ate occasionally to be seen on the various dams 
and creeks about the place. ‘The late Mr Heine, caretaker 
at Lake Weeroona, informed me that he had killed as 
many as twenty cormorants in one day on the lake, 

Podiceps nestor.—27/8/99. A couple of dabchicks have made their 
home on the dam in the Upper Reserve for the last year 
or 80. 

Chenopis atrata,—Occasionally to be heard flying across. 

8/8/96. Two black swans, flying across the town, struck the 
top of the town hall, apparently dazzled by the electric 
light, and fell dead in the street below. 

15/4/97. Saw a big mob fly across in a perfect phalanx, 

making north-east. 

22/4/99. A wild black swan has joined the tame one on Lake 


Neangar, Eaglehawk. 


This does not pretend to be anything like a complete list of the 
birds of the district, as the above notes are from my personal 
observation only. ‘They were made principally in the dense scrub of 
jronbark and stringybark within a radius of about ten miles of 
Bendigo, although a few go further afield. No doubt many more 
birds are to be found in this scrub, and had I been able to do a bit 
more work on the Campaspe the list could easily haye been greatly 
increased. 

The whole district may be divided into three parts: the 
slate and quartz country immediately round the town which is 
covered with a rather thick scrub of ironbark and stringybark, in 
which most of these notes were made; the open granite country to 
the southwest, towards Ravenswood and Harcourt ; and the basalt 
country round about the Campaspe. 


Towards the north ot Eaglehawk the scrub is particularly 
dense though some parts are worse than others; part of it 
consists of stringybark saplings, part of mallee and part of 
hakea, and in parts we find the whole mass of it laced up with 
creepers, so that one can only get through on hands and knees, 
Tt was here that the late R. H. Nancarrow did most of his work. 


‘The fact that there is a great abundance of native trees in the 
town (the street trees are principally gums) attracts unusual num- 
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bers of birds, especially honeyeaters. In fact most of the commoner 
birds of the district may be seen in the town at one time or 
another. 


The birds seem very fond of the needlebush (hakea) for building 
in, no doubt because of its formidable nature and consequent 
security. 


In regard to nesting, the district is very patchy ; in one or two 
fayoured corners you will find more in a day than at other parts in a 
month. 


Ducks and other waterbirds are occasionally to be seen at 
Crusve Keservoir, but I have never been able to identify any of 
them. 


I have seen quail also in the scrub, but I never managed to 
secure a specimen, though they are reported to be very plentiful at 
times, 


In a beautiful collection of birds stuffed by Mr. J. Washington 
J saw a number which I never came across myself, but it is of no use 
to enumerate them here. 


The names used above are from the list published by the 
Australasian Association in 1898. 


A COLOSSAL INDEX OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Muon the same kind of revolution has been caused by photography 
in all that appertains to the pictorial representation of our daily 
life as resulted centuries ago from the introduction of typography 
in literary matters. An immense mass of material—portraiture, 
copies of paintings and of statuary, photographs of edifices, . 
including not only those of the imposing type represented by 
cathedrals, ancient castles, and princely halls, but the equally 
interesting, if more humble, dwellings of our ancestors, which the 
ravages of time and the changed condition of modern life have 
spared to us—has accumulated in various hands. In addition to 
to these, countless other photographs—equally~valuakle to different 
sections of the public—are garnered up in the hands of professional 
photographers, are stored in a variety of public institutions, or 
remain in the possession of the amateurs who made them. 

The potential value of these records is incalculable, but their 
practical use is discounted by the difficulty which those who desire 
to make use ot them have in discovering where they are lodged, or 
eyen in knowing if the particular record in request is in existence. 

In this matter Mr, Snowden Ward and the staff of The 
Photogram have rendered the public a service not easily over- 
estimated. Jor three years they have been engaged in gathering 
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and collating the names and addresses of professional or other 
photographers who hold in their possession portraits of public men, 
copies of paintings, and, in fact, all photographic reproductions 
which might prove of service to authors, artists, or collectors of 
prints for any purpose. ‘To these they have added a list of public 
institutions at which prints may be bought or inspected. Such a 
list is in itself of considerable value, though the compilers have 
made it the least part of their work. i 


The character of these prints has been analysed and tabulated 
with as much accuracy as the exceptional nature of the work and 
the difficulty of obtaining precise information would permit. The 
preparation of the index appears to have been hampered by the 
‘ same unenlightened and obstructive spirit which animated many | 
tradesmen when the first directory of addresses was projected. It- 
must have been weary work trying to serve the interests of men so 
blind to the advantages of business methods as tu write as follows: 
“We do not wish in any way to advertise, or to be included in any way 
with any details or descriptions regarding our stock, or the series 
issued by ourselves or any subjects issued. Therefore please do 
not go farther into the matter regarding calling, as we should be 
obliged to refuse your clerk information regarding the subject 
mentioned.” 


The book is divided into sections devoted to portraits, genre, 
landscapes, copies of paintings, nautical, naval and military, literary, 
historical, archeological and architectural, sport, athletics, country 
life and natural science, miscellaneous, lantern slides, non-published 
photographs, half-tone blocks and electros, a general directory and 
index of places, an index of names and a subject index. 


Should the owner of the index be unable to find any particular 
subject, he will find a number of forms attached, and on filling one 
of these up and forwarding it to the Photogram office, the compiler 
and his staff will bring to bear the specialised knowledge they have 
acquired in the course of their labours, and assist in the search. 


The index is issued by Zhe Photogram, Ltd., "ffingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C., and it is intended to 
publish supplements from time to time to make it more complete. 

Photography. 


Mr. J. K. Mulder reports having obtained a specimen of 
Cyprea consobrina from the Moorabool Valley. 
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NOTES. 


Brilliant Diagrammatic Slides may be quickly prepared if; 
the lanternist will keep a weak solution of Canada balsam in his 
outfit. Make a weak solution of Canada balsam in benzine, then, 
pour it over the glasses and allow to dry. Ordinary ink and pen 
can be used on. this surface for making nithen hae a or 
announcements —Magic Lantern Journal. 


Waterproof Cloth.—Make the two following solutions :— 
A { Rain water 350oz. — B eh? 350 oz. 
{ Common alum 61b. Acetate of lead 2lb. 

For use, mix three parts of A with one of B. This causes a 
precipitate of sulphate of lead; which’ sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel and allows sulphate of alumina to form, and this remains in 
a state of solution. Decant the supernatant lignid, and soak the 
cloth to be waterproofed for 15 or 20 minutes; take it out and 
wring it with your hands and hang it in the shade to dry. ‘The 
cloth thus prepared will be as waterproof as a piece of rubber ; 
sheeting, and will still be quite porous, and posses the ventilation 
which ordinary mackintoshes lack, —Professional ong Haier 


! 
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The flame-breasted robins (P. phenicea) made their appear- 
ance about the middle of April near Somerville, the first being 
noticed on the 18th, ‘and each succeeding day’ adding slightly to 
their numbers, though all were females; it was not until the 22nd 
that a male was noticed. At’ the date of writing (May 12th) 
many males are to be seen on the uncultivated lands or on the 
plains wherever the land is cleared and the soil is of a damp loamy 
nature. In the thickly timbered tracts there are none to be seen 
though one meets with an occasional pair of the scarlet-breasted 
species. (P. leggzi) 1 have long wondered how it is that so many 
more females than males are in-evidence; and-—why the females 
always lead the way. ‘These birds retire about the end of August, 
from this part, presumably to breed in the mountain ranges, I 
once saw a pair making their nests on the Dandenong Ranges in. 
October.—Geo. H. Shepherd. 

Mr. J. F. Mulder reports having obtained Cyprea gigas 
from the Western Beach, ~ posal hile pied 

Mr. J. F. Mulder reports having observed the black-faced 
Cuckoo Shrike (Graucalus melanops) at Highton, on April 29th, 
and the Painted Quail (Turnix varia) at the same place.) 0) 4). 


Mr. C. F. Belcher reports having obtained the nest and eggs 
of the New Holland Honeyeater (Meliornis nove hollandi@) at 
Airey’s Inlet, on March 31st. 0 

Mr. G. H. Adcock reports on a remarkable odour, like rotten 
fish, given off by the saltbush (Ragodia hastata.) 

Mr. H. KH. Hill reports having observed the Pink Robin 
(Petreca rhodinogastra) at Bream Oreek. ‘They were plentiful 
and very inquisitive, following him for some distance through 
the scrubs] (eurp 6 Tent \2 of pminpip ni IppWss 

Mr. C. F. Belcher Yeports that the magpies are building at 
Batesford. 24/5/02. ms 31h Sur Sty rea pew 

Grimson Prints. ‘The first ofa series of notes, by HWdward: 
W. Newcomb, in the Professional and Amateur Photographer, 
reads thus :—‘‘ Crimson Prints are a new thing, that is, as far as 
anything can be new in this land of second hand discoveries. The 
toning bath is made up just when wanted, and used at once, and 
is as follows:— rh nay Ovi 1) oo cates 

~" Snlphoeyanide of Ammonia. «. 5 « 

Todide of Potash 2. 
RCO Wa Eis UDR MOL ON ATER! £0 OVAOGE ane 
_ Chloride of gold, dissolved in 2 drms, of water 4 grs. 
“Wash the Prints well before toning, and see to it that they 
are not but proof deep. Fix full fifteen minutes, as silver iodide 
dissolves less freely in hypo. than silver chloride. Toning to a 
bright crimson with the above bath takes from half to three- 
quarters of an hour. ‘There is your formula ; now if you want to 
print the town’s portraits red, go ahead!"—A.P.J, 


1\j 
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The straw-necked ibis ( Geronticus spinicollis) are abundant 
this year within a very short distance of the town. They. are in 
great numbers half-a-dozen miles up the Barwon river, and Mr. J. 
F. Mulder reports having seen them as close as Prince 8 Bndge— 
only about two miles from the Post Office. 


Members of both the Photographic Club and. Field Club are 
reminded that subscriptions are due from July~ Ist. 


After the present issue, the Wombat will be edited by Mr. 
CO. F. Belcher, 


A LIST OF SHELLS —Cottecrep From 
MATERIAL BROUGHT FROM KING’S. ISLAND. 


By Mr. J. F. MULDrr. 


Spirula australis, Brugutere, 

Spirula peroni, Lamarck. ME, Bene aeriyy 
Murex triformis, Reeve. 1 
Murex umbilicatus, Zen.- Woods. ft 

Murex angasi, Crosse and Fischer. 

Trophon petterdi, Crosse. a 

Purpura succincta sar. textiliosa, Larkihek) 

Agnewia adelaide, Adams and: Angas. Sie 

Sistrum reticulatum, Quoy and G. ’ 

-Lampusia verrucosa, Reeve. 

Lampusia quoyi, Reeve. 

Colubraria bednalli, Brazier. - at 

Fasciolaria coronata, Lamarck, var: fasiformis ty 

Siphonalia tasmaniensis, 

Cantharus clarkei, Ten.-Woods. 99 - 

Cantharus kingicola, Tate and May. 

Pisania reticulata, A. Adams: yf 

Cominella costata, Q. and Go 9 4 

Cominella !ineolata, Lamarck. souk 

Nassa paupera, Gould. 

Mitra australis, Swainson. 

Mitra badia, Reeve. 

Mitra pica, Reeve, 9) vy ri 

Turris tasmanica, Zen.- Woods. Te amolgon 
Turris legrandi, Zen.-Woods. asa ATMEL al 
Turris teresix, Ten.- Woods. *\00') se) siauioleoliaie afm 
Columbella semiconvexa, Lamarck. _ ph Aaa) 
Columbella menkeana, Reeve, Stes episode 
Columbella tenuis, Gaskoin. SY RDANOTD, ALCON YF 
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Columbella badia, Ten-Woods. 
Columbella dictua, Zen.-Woods. 
Columbella vincta, Tate. 

Marginella volutiformis, Reeve. 
Marginella pygmea, Sowerby. 
Marginella stanis!as, Ten.-Woods. 
Marginella cypreoides, Ten.- Woods. 
Ancilla petterdi, Tate, 

Terebra albida, Gray. 

Conus anemone, Lamarck. 

Conus rutilus, Menke. 

Drillia beraudiana, Crosse. 

Mangilia australis, Adams and Angas. 
Mangilia picta, Adams and Angas. 
Mangilia vincentiana, Crosse. 
Cithara compta, Adams and Angas. 
Clathurella philomens, Zen.- Woods. 
Clathurella bicolor. 
Mitromorpha alba, Petterd. 
Cancellaria undulata, Sowerby. 
Semicassis granosa. 

Cyprea angustata, Gmelin. 

Cyprea piperita. 

Stigmaulax umbilicata, Quoy and G. 
Hipponyx antiquatus, Linné. 
Hipponyx australis, Lamarck. 
Hipponyx danieli, Crosse. | 
Scalaria granosa, Quoy and Gaimard. 
Scalaria jukesiana, Forbes. 

Scalaria aculeata, Lamarck. 

Kulima augur, Angus. 

Odontostomi metealfi, Pritchard and Gatlif. 
Psendorissoina tasmanica, Z’en.- Woods. . 
Turbonilla hofmani, Angas, 
Turbonilla marix, Zen.- Woods. 
Newtoniella albosutura, Z'en.- Woods. 
Cerithinm monachus, Ovosse and F. 
Ataxocerithium serotinum, Adams. 
Bittium granarium, zener. 

Triforis fasciata, Ten.- Woods. 

Diala lauta, A. Adams. 

Diala semistriata. 


Littorina mauritiana, Zamarck, var., diemenensis, Quoy and. G. 


Risella melanostoma, Gmelin. ; 
Rissoia hulliana, “ate. 

Rissoia cheilostomata, Zen.- Woods, — 
Rissoia tenisoni, Tate, 
Rissoia melanochroma, Tate. 
Rissoia approxima, Petterd. 
Rissoina spirata, Sowerby. 


. 
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Rissoina yariegata, Angas. 

Nerita melanotragus, Smith. 
Cyclostrema australe, Angas. 

Liotia subquadrata, Ten.- Woods. 
Phasianella ventricosa, Quoy and G. 
Phasianella rosea, Angas. 

Turbo undulatus, Chemintz. 

Astralium aureum, Jonas. 

Clanculus aloysii, Zen.- Woods. 
Clanculus limbatus, Quoy and G. 
Clanculus plebeius, Phil. 
Trochocochlea striolata, Q and G. 
Neodiloma odontis, Gray. 
Phasianotrochus badius, Wood. 
Phasianotrochus irisodontes, Quoy and G. 
Gibbula legrandi, Petterd. 
Gibbula tiberiana, Csosse. 
Calliostoma fragum, Reeve. 
Euchelus baccatus, Mehke. 
EKuchelus scabriusculus, Angas. 
Stomatella imbricata, Lamarck. 
Haliotis neyosa, Martyn. 
Lucapinella nigrita. Sowerby. 
Fissurellidza concatenata, Crosse and Fischer. 
Emarginula candida, 4d. Addams. 

Emarginula dilecta, A. Adams. 

Subemarginula rugosa, Qand G. 

Macrochisma tasmanix, Sowerby. 

Puncturella harrissoni, Beddome. 

Patella aculeata, Reeve. 

Halcioniscus tramosericus, Martyn. 

Acmea cruciata 

Acma conoidea, Q and G. 

Acmea marmorata, T’en.- Woods. 

Acmea saccarhina, Linné 

Acmea septiformis, Q and G. 

Utriculus eumicrus. 

Marinula patula, Lowe. 

Siphonaria diemenensis, Q. and G. var denticulata, Q. and G. 
Venerupis exotica, Lamarck. 

Lucina lacteola, Tate. 

Lucinia fabula, Reeve. 

Lucina minima, Ten.- Woods. 

Loripes icterica, Reeve. 

Diplodonta tasmanica, Ten.- Woods. 

Kellia rostrelata, Tate. 

Lasea rubra, Montague. 

Mylitta auriculata, Smith. 

Mylitta deshayesi, D’Orb and Recluz. 


; 
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Mylitta tasmanica, Zen.- Woods. 

Mysella donaciformis, Angas. ’ 
Mytilicardia aviculina, Lamarck. + iat lay 
Carditella pectinata, Tate and May. 
Micula antipodum, Hanley. is 
Philobrya crenatulifera, Tate. 

Pteria zebra, Reeves. 

Pecten asperrimus, Lamarck. 


A FEW BIRDS FROM THE GEELONG 
DISTRICT. — | alirddi 


Mr, W. Shaw has the following birds among others in his 
collection from this district. It will be noticed that théy are all 
unusual (for this part of the State), and some of them’ are very 
rare. ; 3 aR 
White-throated Thickhead— Pachycephala gutturalis.. 

Crested Shrike— Falcunculus frontatus. al 
Shining Flycatcher—Myzagra nitidau. 
Fire-tailed Finch—Zoneginthus bells, 
Spotted Ground-thrush—Cincelosoma punctatum. 
Satin Bowerbird—Ptilonorhynchus violaceus. ey 
From Steiglitz and Freshwater Oreek. 
Oriole — Oriolus vividis. 
Apostle—Struthidea cinerea, , 
Yeliow-tufted Honeyeater—Ptilotis awricomis, 
Leatherhead—Philemon corniculatus. 
From Steiglitz. 5 
Black-chinved Honeyeater—Melithreptus gularis. 
Greenleek Parrakeet— Polytelis barrabandi. 
From the Brisbane Rsnges.. : 
Orange-bellied Grass Parrakeet-— Neophema chrysogastra. 
Ground Parrakeet—Pezoporus formosus. , nisl 
Swift Lorikeet— Nanodes discolor. . alintet einiand 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet— Glossopsittacus porphyrocephalus 
Little Lorikeet— Glossopsittacus pusillus. Ww i Anyi 
Pacific Heron (Connewarre)— Ardea: pacifica. shhh 
Little Bittern (Connewarre)— Ardetia minuta. ille2 
Darter (Connewarre)—Plotus nove hollandia. oe san! 
He also has a fine swan (chenopis atrata) from Connewarre. 
Instead of the usual black, this bird is of a soft fawn color. There’ 
is one of a similar colour in the National Museum. _ 
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THE PEEWIT’S SUZERAIN.. 


(From the Saturday Review.) 


By EDMUND SELOUS. 


J is a matter of common knowledge that sevéral of the skuas—_ 

jneluding the two species which visit our northern coasts—obtain ’ 
their food by the systematic robbery of gulls and terns, sv that, in” 
this curious, piratical manner, they may be said to be parasitical upon ° 
them. I am not sure if it is equally well known that similar 
relations exist between the black-headed gull and at least one — 
species of land bird—the peewit; but such is certainly the case, — 
and, although this debased way of feeding has not, as ‘would seem — 
to bé the case with the skuas, usurped all others, yet it is practised 
almost as eommonly and carried out with the same degree of - 
professional skill. ‘The gull, as might be expected, is the aggressor, _ 
and nothing is more interesting than to lie at full length upon “ the - 
slope of some wind-swept down” and see the thing going on during ~ 
a whole morning or afternoon. The gulls—few in number, having — 
regard to the extent of territory ever which they work—stand — 
motionless and watch the peewits as from so many little observ-_ 
atories. Of a sudden one rises, 2nd at the same moment you catch — 
the jerk forward of a peewit’s head in the act’ of seizing’ something” 
on the ground... As he jerks it up again he sees the gull. which is 
now almost upou him, and instantly takes to flight, followed by the 
latter, who, as soon as he is discovered, raises a loud, wailing “cry 
‘which seems to have in it something of an upbraiding quality, as — 
though reproaching the peewit for its ungenerous behaviour. The — 
peewit, uncivilised and knowing not what blessings are, exerts 
itself to the utmost, labours at first its broad, green fans, then — 
suspending their motion shoots upwards, poises and comes rushing 
down in oné—and then another—of those bold, gliding sweeps that 
we all know in him and all applaud. The gull pursues with cry — 
on cry, draws near, overtakes, lays, as it were, alongsile, but seems _ 
purposely to refrain from actual violence, {here is turn and turn, — 
double and double, then all at once the pursuer, checking suddenly — 
and often with difficulty its swift full sail, drops plumb to the — 
ground, picks up and devours something greedily, and either _ 
remains standing there, or with a satisfied look flies off to another — 
part of the field.’ The peewit, it is obvious, has been forced to drop _ 
whatever it had, upon which the gull has stopped the chase, descend~ _ 
ed atid made the morsel his. When one sees this once, one may — 
think—for it is not easy to admit directly the facts—that the gull 
has by chance seen something on the ground and that the chase 
itself has been a more or less catiseless act of aggréssion, But as _ 
the’sameé thing happens again and again—goes bn happening, in 
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fact, so long as you stay to watch it—as first one gull and then 
another bears down upon first one and then another peewit, which 
peewit has invariably, whenever your eyes are quick enough to 
detect it, either just found or just eaten something, this theory has 
to be abandoned and it soon becomes plain to sense and reason 
that the gulls are systematically and of set purpose robbing the 
peewits. Sometimes one may see one of them make a mistake, 
that is it will set out towards a peewit—evidently under the 
impression that the latter has found something—but all at once 
stop, as haying discovered its error, and continue to watch and wait. 
Sometimes, too, the attack or approach is so swift and silent that 
the peewit, taken by surprise, flies hurriedly up, leaving its harvest: 
on the ground, for the gull at once to dispose of. As a rule, 
however, the peewit is chased,and as a rule also—I should say at 
least four out of every half a dozen times—it parts with its booty 
to the aggressor. In the caxes where it does not, it either, by its 
obstinancy, tires the guil out, or—as sometimes happens—it owes 
its impunity to the rival efforts of two or more pursuers. As a rule 
the gulls stand at fairly wide intervals over the land, but occasionally, 
two will be near together, and whichever of these first rises the 
other is sure to do so too and to pursue either the peewit or its 
fellow toiler. Great indignation is exhibited, in these circumstances, 
by the two marauders each one of whom considers the other to be 
an intruder upon its own rights. ‘They assail one another in the 
air, their course becomes deflected, and the peewit escapes—an 
interesting and pretty illustration of the old adage that ‘‘ when 
thieves fall out honest men come by their own.’ 

Except in these circumstances one gull is not, as a tule, 
interfered with by another in the pursuit of its game and, as 
respect for each other’s rights is a quality which neither these nor-— 
as far as I have observed—any other social birds posesss, at least 
in the matter of eating, this forbearance, I think, must be due 
entirely to the teachings of experience—for a peewit pursued by 
more than one gull seldom yields to either. 

Does the peewit, when thus forced to relinquish what it has 
honestly acquired (for we will consider the worm or grub to be 
either @ consenting party or grossly in the wrong) merely drop it 
out of its beak, or is it made actually to disgorge it, as are gulls 
themselves in similar circumstances by the skuas? ‘To make this 
out through the glasses is difficult, if not impossible, but it seems 
likeiy that in the majority of instances the latter is the case, 
strange as this may appear—tor the peewit has not, like the gulls, 
the natural habit of disgorging its food. J can, however, see no 
reason why it should not, as a rule, swallow what it finds before 
the gull is upon it, and even if it were unable it should, one would 
think, be no such difficult matter to gulp it down in the air unless 
its size were considerable, which would only be the case occasionally, 
One may, I think, conclude this, for otherwise the object would be 
visible, either carried in the bill, or in its fall through the air; and 
this it is not, It would certainly be to the peewit’s interest to 
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swallow anything it found as soon as possible, since it would thus 
have more chance ot eluding the gull’s observation, though this, I 
believe, it hardly ever does, On the other hand it is’ possible 
that the gull’s approach—commencing from the first indication of 
success on the part of its quarry—may be so swift that the latter 
has rarely time to swallow on the ground, and finds it difficult to 
do so during flight. It, when the peewit had once swallowed, it 
could not be made to disgorge, we could better understand that 
curious change of intention which the gull sometimes exhibits in 
the very midst of flying down upon it. The precise. manner, 
therefore, in which the peewit is robbed may be as open to doubt as 
it is in some other cases where the main fact is not less certain. 

A more interesting point is involved in the question of what is the 
precise mental attitude of thegull towards the peewit and vice versa, 
It might’ be thought that hostility, pure and simple, was the only 
possible one in such a case as this, or that, if the gull had acquired 
» contempt for the peewit, the peewit, at any rate must look with 
terror and resentment on the gull. But if this lastis the case how 
is it that the two birds may coustantly be seen standing almost side 
by side with apparent indifference, and that, until the actual chase 
has begun, the peewit never seems at all afraid of its persecutor ? 
On the other hand, the gull appears to me. to have acquired an 
instinct similar to thet which restrains a shepherd’s dog from biting 
the sheep and only allows him to drive and hustle them, Though 
he pursues closely he does not actually attack and his very cries 
seem to express complaint rather than anger, as though he were 
demanding what-the peewit, as well as himself, knew to be his due. 
It is, at least, possible that this may really be the case. However 
a habit of this kind may have commenced, when once the weaker 

bird had come to be terrorised by the stronger one, the latter would 
be likely—on the principle of ‘least: action” —-gradually to 
accustom itself to threaten only, and the threat, in time would 
be responded to more as an instinet than in fear of something that 
had ceased. Thus to the gull the peewit might become by degrees 
first a subject having duties, and at last a dutiful subject; whilst 
the peewit would see in the gull not so much an oppressor as an 
existing and necessary state of things —in fact an institution. This 
curious result—to which our hnman, experience offers no sort of 
‘parallel—is perhaps the most interesting fedture in a species of 
‘parasitism which is, in itself, full of interest. 
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GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


SUMMARY OF MEETINGS. 


28/1/02. Magazine Night. 
Specimens shown :— 
Photographs o! nests, Hanitansd Islands, Mr, C. F. 
Belcher. 
Eel. Mr. J. F. Mulder. 
Aboriginal axe. Mr. A. T. Andrews. 
* Fungus on Gumleaf. Mr. G. OC. Bartlett, 


1/2/02. Paper, “ Some Bird Notes.” Mr. J. F. Mulder. 
Pp 
Mr. H. Nettle elected a member. 


25/2/02. Lecturette (illustrated), ‘| How a Plant Grows.” . Mr. 
H. T. Tisdall, F.L.8. 


25/3/02. Magazine Night.’ 

A ‘collection of snakes, including about fifteen varieties, 
-was shown by Mesérs: Mulder, Hammerton and 
Bill. | pa 


Cyproea eaealien Mr. J. F, Mulder... 
' Oypreea eximia 


8/4/02. Paper, ‘+ Captain Tuckey’ s Chart. of Port ilies Mr. 


_d. J. Cary. 
22/4/02. Magazine Night. 
Specimens :— ~ 


Painted Quail (Turnix varia), from Hightor 

Foraminifera from Bream Creek 
' Hydrozoa from Portarlington é; 
Mr. J. JB. HE 
Aboriginal Axe from Ocean Grove 
Pink Robin (Petroeca rhodinogastra) iviis Bream: Creek: 
Pink Robin trom Lorne 

i Mr. H. E. Hill. 


6/5/02. : Paper, “‘ The Antiquity of the Australian Flora.” Mr. 
G. H. Adcock, F.L.8. 
Specimens :— 
Cones of Myrica 
Samoan Necklace nig db Ca Mapas, 
Marcasite from Airey’s Inlet. Mr. J. I. Mulder. 


20/5/02. Paper, “An Ornithologist in the Furneaux Group. Mr, 
C. F. Belcher, 
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- Specimens ;— 
Quail (Turnix pyrrhothorax). Mr. J. F. Mulder. 
Pumice, Lake Taupo, N.Z. 
Cotton Pod, Ceylon fat J. ©. Taylor. 
Lava with embedded coin, Vesuvius 
Kchinoids from Waurn Ponds. Mr. T. S. Hall, M.A. 
Beetles. Mr. A. Pohl. 


A series of eggs and photographs and illustrations of. 
paper. Mr, OC, F. Belcher. 


3/6/02. Magazine Night. 
Specimens :— 


Two examples ot Rallinula tenebrosa.. Mr. H. E. Hill. 
Nominations were received for office-bearers for 1902-03. 


Messrs. G. R. King and H. Nettle appointed auditors, 


17/6/02, Annual Meeting. 


Officers were elected thus :—- 
President : Mr, G. H. Adcock, F.L.S. 
Vice-presidents : Messrs. W. Shaw and J, F, Mulder. 
Treasurer: Mr. as H. Renton, — 
Editor : Mr, ©. F, Belcher, ¥ 


Secretary, Librarian and Press accion gadane Mr. A 
» .) B. F. Wilson,, : 


Gomilittee: Messrs. Tt. “Wright, sa ©. Taylor J. 
Hammerton, H. Nettle and J. J. Cary. 


Delegates to Wombat Committee : The SER and 
Kditor, ! 


The meeting night was changed to the first Friday i in every 
' month, so that meetings are now held monthly 
instead of fortnightly as heretofore, 


_ A notice of motion to raise the annual subscription to 10s. 
was postponed for further consideration, 


The Heiberg publications have been received since 
1/1/02:—The Zoologist, Nos. 725, 726,727, 728, 
729. and 730; The Victorian Naturalist. Vol. 
XVIIL, Nos! 9, 10, 11 and 12, and Vol. XIX, 
‘Nos. 1 ands? + The Emu, Vol. is, Nos. 1, 2 and 8; 
Proe. Portland Soc. Nat. His., Vol. IL, part 5 ; 
“On a Collection of Birds efron W.A,, ” from R. 
Hall (from the author); Revised ‘Censiis Marine 
Mollusea, Tas., (from the Linn. Soc, N.S.W.) ; 
~ Newer Pliocene Strata on the Moorabool River, by 

Mr. J. F. Mulder (from the author). 
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GORDON COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHIC - 
CLUB. 


SUMMARY OF MEETINGS. 


31/1/01. Business Meeting, 
Mr. A. Brearley elected a member. 
14/2/02. Practice. Various methods of printing. 
21/2/02. Practice. Toning. 
28/2/02. Monthly Meeting. 
Mr. |. Gardiner elected a member. 
Competition :—Yachting, Bromides : D, Lord 1, 2 and 38. 
7/3/02. Practice. mu 
14/1/02. “ Bromide Work (contact peated WEreeGl HH: 
Brinsmead. : 
21/3/02. Monthly Meeting. ; 
Competition :—Jdnstantanéous other than Yachting, P.O.P.: 
D. Lord 1 and 2, J. H. Met ?hillimy 3. 
4/4/02. Practice. Eilarging (limelight). ” 
ads Practice. Enlarging (limelight). 
18/4/02. Practice. Enlarging (limelight). 
25/4/02. Monthly Meeting, 
Competition :-—River Scenery, P.O.P. : H. Potter 1, J. H. 
McPhillimy 2, and D. Lord 3. 
2/5/02. ‘* asta and Reducing BAe Me Hi: 
Potter.. } 
23/5/02. Monthly Meeting. Still Life, Bromides. 
30/5/02. “ Photographic Dodges.” Mr. R. Harvie, 
: ‘This proved one of the best eyenings the club has ever had. 
6/6/02, Lantern Leeturette. Mr, Q, Mogckridge. , 
13/6/02. Conversational Evening. 
AY ‘Ping Pong Club was formed with membership restricted 
to members of the club, and it was agreed to make 
a subscription of 2s, 6d. to cover cost of material. 
The following publications haye been received since 1/1/U2 : 
—The Photographic Art Journal, Photography, The 
Amatenr Photographer, The Magic Lantern Journal, 
The Australian Phonographic Journal, Sharland’s 
New Zealand Photographer, The Australasian 
Photographie Review, and PAtelnabes from various 
manniaatnrers. 


HENRY FRANKS AND GO, PRINTERS, GEELONG, 


THE WOMBAT 


(And Geelong Naturalist.) 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club 
AND 


-The Gordon College Photographic Club. 


VoL. V, No.4. December, 1902. 


No. 20 


It is requested that all publications and exchanges be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Gordon Technical College,’ 
Geelong, Victorta, Australia. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Hon. Sec. of the 


Field Naturalists’ Club or Photographic Olub as the case 
may be. 


The Editor is not responsible for the statements in any paper. 


——_— Eee 


THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS’ 
CLUB. 


_ 


Meetings have been held during the half-year as under :— 


4ru Juny.—Mr. J. C. Taylor gave a Lecturette illustrative of a 
voyage through the. South Pacific Islands. Specimens of 
the natural products and native jndustries of the Islands 


were exhibited, and a very large number of excellent lantern 
views shown. 


Isr Avcust.--A paper on Foraminifera by Mr. Bartlett was in 


his absence read by Mr. J. I. Mulder. The paper was 
illustrated by microscopic slides. 


5cu Suptr.—Mr. J. F. Dentiy read a paper describing the 
existing Chemical Process of Extracting Gold. Models 
which well explained the methods of gold extraction dealt 
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with had been constructed by the lecturer especially for the 
occasion, and proved of great service in making an intricate 
subject clear. 


8rp Ocroper.—The President (Mr. G. H. Adcock) read a very 
interesting paper ‘‘ On a recently-identified Australian 
Fungus (Armillaria mellea, Vahl).” Mr. Adcock after 


some. years’ close watching detected this harmful parasitic 
growth on trees at Rutherglen in the North Hast, and 
obtained there the specimens which he brought to illustrate 
his paper. - At its conclusion, many questious were asked 
by members as to the best modes of dealing with fungus- 
growths in fruit trees, and the President gave some valuable 
information in reply. 


7ra Novemper.—the Rey. R. C. Nugent Kelly gave the Club a 
Lecturette on “The Old Fish Camps of the Tasmanian 
Blacks.” Several of the crude implements with which the 
aborigines of that long extinct race used to extract the 
shell-fish from their shells, and also their flesh-scrapers and 
rough axeheads were laid upon the Club’s table. A great 
deal of discussion relative to the Tasmanian and Mainland 
Blacks and their habits followed, and members felt 
indebted to Mr. Kelly for a very instructive evening. 


5ru Decemper.—Mr. J. J. Cary read a paper on “ The Place- 
names of the Geelong District.” The subject was dealt 
with chiefly from the historical standpoint, but the probable 
meanings of the local native names were also considered. 
‘The lecturer drew attention to the variations, eleven in all, 
through which the word Corio passed before reaching its 
now familiar torm. Many interesting reminiscences of the 
thirties and forties were alluded to. 


Each of the foregoing papers and lectures was preceded by the 
usual business meeting. ‘The average attendance has been highly 
satisfactory, considering the smallness of our numbers, and is 
increasing, thanks to the efforts of the Hon. Sec., Mr. A. B. F. 
Wilson. 


THE GORDON COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CLUB. 


Sryce our last issue the Club has made good progress. Several 
new members have joined and a lot of good work has been done, 
‘There has been considerable improvement shown in the work sent 
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in for competition by the younger members of the Club, who have 
done especially well in the artistic composition of their pictures, 
and as it is for this that most marks are awarded, they have gained 
many places in the competitions. 


The Club outing took place on 10th November. Anglesea 
River was the chosen spot. Leaving the College at 6.15 a.m., 
thirty-five members and friends had a long and enjoyable day. 
Arrived at the River, boats were soon manned, and the beauty 
spots explored for pictorial ‘‘game.”’ Prizes were offered for the 
best work in group, landscape (with and without figures), and 
instantaneous work respectively. A high level was reached by 
many competitors, and the judges had no easy task. Mr. 
8. R. J. Mawson kindly opened his grounds to the Club, and 
the shelter was much appreciated, 


The last meeting for the year was held on 12th December. 
The attendance was large. After the usual business, the pictures 
taken at Anglesea were exhibited and favourably criticised. 
The Syllabus for the first half of 1903 was settled, 
and the following subjects selected for the monthly 
competitions :— Yachting, Street Scenes, Animals, Archi- 
tectural Work, Enlargements, Landscape, River or Lake 
Views, and Plate Development. Messrs. W. Wrathall, W. 
Thacker and T’. Lord have offered special prizes. Not fewer than 
six may compete in each section. Competitors for the Plate 
Development Prize must each bring the exposed plate to the 
meeting, with particulars of time, make, and his ‘‘ nom-de-plume.” 
The plates are numbered and drawn for by lot; each competitor 
developes the plate he draws, using any developer he pleases. ‘The 
negatives will then be judged, and finally the names of the 
competitors will be made known. 


It is intended early in the New Year to fit up a daylight 
enlarging camera for the use of members. 
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The Olub’s Dark Room is always at the disposal of visitors 
to Geelong, and the Hon. Secretary is happy to afford all 
information that may be wished. The Club would be thankful if 
firms who issue photographic publications or Lists would forward 
copies of same to the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Hammerton, jun. 


SOUTHWARDS. 


A turex days’ holiday at the end of September presented what 
seemed a good opportunity for extending our acquaintance with 
the birds of the Southern woodlands, and so the close of a quiet 
Spring afternoon found us wheeling along the road to Anglesea 
River. Some seven miles out we skirted a small plantation of 
black wattles and could hear the Little Tits (Acanthiza nana) 
chirping lightly from the foliage. Wattle plantations in otherwise 
fairly open country are this bird’s chief resort, whilst its allies 
A. pusilla and A. lineata prefer respectively the ti-tree thickets 
and forests of messmate. At Freshwater Creek we heard a 
Pardalote by the creek side: no doubt it was P. assimilis, which 
is the common species with us. 


From this point we had two or three miles of grasstree plain 
patched with honeysuckle to trayerse. The Fulvous-fronted 
Honeyeater (Glycyphila fulvifrons) showed itself once or twice, 
‘piping weirdly from the wayside shrubs. Nearer Jan Juc a clump 
of mimosa in flower among the honeysuckes looked promising, and 
going over to inspect, I was rewarded with a sight of the Whiteface 
(Xerophilu lencopsis). I got close enough to make absolutely sure 
of the bird, which I have now noted three times in as many places 
along the same road this Spring. Many Scarlet-breasted Robins 
(Petrceca leggii) flitted between the stunted trees, and in a mimosa 
bush a nest which I took took to be that of the Tomtit ( Geobasileus 
chrysorrhoa) yielded a single egg of the Narrow-billed Bronze 
Cuckoo (Lamprococcya basalis). ‘The shadows lengthened and my 
companions were thinking of the long forest road in front, so I 
rejoined them and we sped down the hillside to the village, to walk 
up the steep southern ascent. One comes into the bush suddenly 
at the top of this hill; the messmate forest with that subtle delicate 
aroma of gum leaves and wholesome earth ot the wilderness which is 
so swift to recall the associations of boyhood. First of the bush 
birds we saw the Buff-rumped Tit (G. reguloides) which is plentiful 
hence right down to the coast. ‘This species represents the Tomtit 
of the more open country and is so close to the latter bird in 
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respect of its colouration, song and general habits that I think it 
better classed with the Tomtit under the genus Geobasileus and 
separated from the Acanthizae. Its only close resemblance to the 
Acanthizue is in its nidification: the nest is smaller and a great 
deal more compact than the Tomtits’, and is placed either on the 
ground at the foot of a tuft of bush herbage, or (more usually in 
this forest) in a recess in the bark of a large tree. Otherwise it 
appears to be descended almost recently from a common ancestor 
with the Tomtit: each form being modified therefrom to suit its 
particular environment. Note the quieter colours and soberer 
song of the Buff-rumped Tit, and compare it in these respects with 
the bright little bird of the sunlit roadside hedges that sings as 
Gould noted so like the English Goldfinch. 


The Scarlet-breasted Robins and Brown Flycatchers ( Micreca 
fascinans) were at first numerous, but became scarcer as we 
proceeded further into the bush, and we heard now the Striated Tits 
(A. lineata) from the topmost messmate twigs, ceaselessly with 
faint twittering bunting their insect food. Well after dark we 
pedalled into Anglesea, having got over the 25 miles without 
mishap. ‘The road had been good all the way, especially the nine 
unmetalled miles from Jan Juc. 


Next morning we awoke early to the music of Harmonious 
Thrushes (Collyriocincla harmonica) and White-eared Honeyeaters 
(Ptilotis leucotis), and looking out toward the sea, descried a pair of 
hawks circling over the marshy ground. I decided upon a swim in 
the creek, so walked about half a mile along the eastern bank 
through the ti-tree scrub to the bathing place. On the other side 
T heard Tasmanian Honeyeaters (Lichmera Australasiana), and 
J also noted the Summer Bird (Graucalus melanops), Wattle Bird 
(Acanthochera carunculata), Short-billed Honeyeater (Melithreptus 
brevirostris) and a Pardalote: but there was not much variety of 
species, and I felt disappointed. Welcome Swallows (Hirundo 
neoxena) had a nest on a rafter in the boat-house by which [ bathed. 


The swim over, I left the flat land by the river and struck into 
the messmate country on the hillside. Here the Striated Tits were 
yery numerous, and a Parrakeet, which so far, as I could make out 
was the Orange-bellied (Wuphema chrysogastra), flew from a tree 
near me and away to a distant hill. An open heath of twenty or 
thirty acres, carpeted with blue and yellow flowers, was the home of 
many Fulvous-fronted Honeyeaters, and in a gully to the south a 
pair of Chocolate Birds (Chthonicola sagittata) got up from some 
coarse grass, bat I could not find a nest. 


A strong north-west wind sprang up during the morning, 
making the conditions unfavourable for observation. We kept to 
the scrubby country, and after patiently watching a pair of Brown 
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Tits (4 pusilla) for some time, saw one of them fly down toa 
patch of bracken, where their nest was beautifully built in the dead 
curled top of a fern. It contained three newly hatched young. 


W. had to retnrn to Geelong that evening, so A. and I parted 
from him to continue our ride to Airey’s Inlet, eight miles to the 
westward. ‘The road lies through messmate and peppermint scrub 
all the way, and rises steeply at first till the top of ‘Mount Misery” 
is reached. ‘The wind had veered into the west and brought with 
it driving showers of rain, through which, as we reached the flat 
top of the hill, we saw on our right the bare desolate country 
dipping to the Anglesea Valley and rising again on the north 
towards the upland plains about Mount Moriac. A solitary Hagle 
(Aquila audazx) sailed majestically athwart the valley. ‘lhe cry of 
a Grey Crow-shrike (Strepera fuliginosa) sounded close at hand; 
we left the track and crossed the heath to see if it were nesting in 
some dwarf gums, but without success. Returning, I was startled 
by a bird that flew hurriedly from almost under my feet. It was 
a Fulvous-fronted Honey-eater, and in the nest, cunningly placed 
a few inches from the ground in a small heath-like plant, were a 
pair of white eggs sparingly spotted with brownish red at the larger 
end. I wondered no longer that I had never previously found this 
bird’s eggs. {t would only be possible to discover the nest by 
some such chance as this, or else by a systematic beating of the 
ground at dusk. 


We presently reached a spot known as the Hut Gully, where 
a small creek crosses the road and there is a thicket of ti-tree. 
This held three nests of the Brown ‘lit, of which one belongec to 
last season, one had been used earlier in this, and the third 
contained three half-fledged young. All the nests were about five 
feet from the ground. tight on the road in the same thicket, was 
an empty nest of the Tasmanian Honeyeater. ‘he birds were 
about and the nest seemed new. 


A mile farther on is a flat timbered with the graceful pepper- 
mint gums. Here a bevy of Choughs ( Corcorax melanorhamphus) 
were conspicuous with black and white plumage as they flew from 
tree to tree, alternately whistling mourn:ully and screeching. From 
a tall messmate over the road a Grey Crow-shrike slipped silently. 
Standing beneath, we saw the nest far out on one of the top boughs, 
but the tree was high and the sunset near, so we deferred 
consideration of the matter till our return. 


Hence to Airey’s the road follows the Distil Creek, at a 
distance of a hundred yards or so all the way, and from the 
scrubby banks we heard several species of Honeyeaters calling, 
while all the other bush birds seemed to increase in numbers. 
Presently we crossed the Distil and Alum Creeks, which unite a 
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\ittle further down and form Airey’s Creek, ‘he timber is taller 
in this part, with the stately ironbark rising above the messmate. 
By six o'clock we had arrived at our destination. 


We were up betimes to greet a glorious morning, and strolled 
before breakfast among the mimosa bushes by the creek. ‘The 
New Holland Honeyeaters (Meleornis Nove Hollandiw) were every- 
where, and we found numbers of their nests, mostly finished with, 
as this species breeds early.. One or two contained clutches of 
hard-set eggs, A Magpie Lark (Gallina picata) sat on her mud- 
bow! on a gum branch hanging over the river, and about her flew a 
Restless Flycatcher (Secsura inqguieta) with noises like the grinding 
of scissors. I have observed that with the advance of civilization 
thir bird has taken the place of the Shining Flycatcher (Myiagra 
nitida) which used to be common at Airey’s Inlet, but has row gone 
farther back up the creeks, while the Restless Flycatcher has come 
in with the Rosella, the Mina, and other birds of the open, 


About ten o’clock we set out for a spot about a mile away 
along the course of the creek, where we knew we should find 
swamps with very dense mimosa thickets in the vicinity. On the 
way we met with a nest of the White-fronted Sericorinis (S. 
frontalis) with three young able to fly. ‘Though the nest was in an 
open patch between ferns, we should never found it but for the 
bird, so thoroughly had it been brought into harmony with its 
surroundings, ‘his is characteristic of the Sericornes, which do 
not build a neat nest, but attain the security they need by 
assimilating it in contour and material to the position in which it 
is placed. 


At intervals along the track were small swampy flats, where 
ti-tree and mimosa grew: in these we searched for the nest of tie 
Tasmanian doneyeater, finding one at last from which the young 
had just flown. We concluded that this bird, like the New Holland 
Honeyeater, bred chiefly in August and early September. 


The spot we were making for was where the telegraph line 
from Lorne to Winchelsea crosses Airey’s Oreek. There is here 
an extensive flat from which a good deal of the higher timber has 
been cleared, leaving free scope for the ironbark scrub and mimosa 
to spread, while on the banks of the creek itself and along the 
swamps which run parallel with it are dense growths of ti-tree and 
a species of light scrub called “shortwood” locally. Most of the 
scrub was in flower, yellow or white, and the various kinds of 
Honeyeaters appeared to be holding a sort of harvest festival. 
One could easily imagine it was the original home from which the 
tribe ot Meliphagidae had spread down the creeks and gullies 
of all the Eastern Otway. ‘The air resounded with the bark of 
Wattle birds ( Acanthochaera carunculata) and their smaller brush 
brethren (Anellobia mellivora), while everywhere we heard we heard 
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the not unmusical staccato of the Jasmanian Honeyeater. 
Numerically the New Holland Honeyeaters were strongest, their 
nests were found at every turn, fixed firmly in the forks of mimosa 
bushes. 


A nest set low down in ferns caught my companion’s eye; it 
held three eggs rather small for the New Holland Honeyeater, so 
he called me over. JI diagnosed Tasmanian Honeyeater, and 
waited to see. The New Holland birds flew about our heads as 
we lay concealed, but did not go to the nest, on to which presently 
crept a female Tasmanian Honeyeater. Thus sure of the bird, we 
examined the nest closely to see whereiu it differed from that of 
its near cousin. In the first place it was a good deal broader. 
Between the outside frame of light twigs and the lining were three 
or four large dried leaves. The lining itself was of fine grass, as 
contrasted with that of the New Holland Honeyeater’s which is 
in nine cases out of ten composed of one kind or another of seed 
down. We examined several nests of this species subsequently 
and always found these distinguishing marks. Besides, the eggs 
area good deal smaller as a rule, though I think I have seen one 
or two New Holland Honeyeater’s eggs not much larger than the 
Tasmanian’s that we found, 


A. penetrated a belt of shortwood scrub, and had the good 
fortune to discover within a few yards of each other two nests of 
the Brush Wattle Bird, each with a pair of eggs, one clutch being 
of the dark and the other of the light type. ‘The nests were built 
about 10 feet from the ground in shortwoods about 15 or 20 feet 
high, and appeared very small for the size of the bird. In this 
respect they are like the Spiny Cheeked Honeyeater’s nests, but 
are flattish structures, lined with bark and grass and built in a 
fork, and so easily distinguishable from those of the latter bird 


which are pensile and well woven. The eggs of the two species 


present more similarity than the nests, but the advantage in point 
of size is clearly with the Brush Wattle Bird. 


Close to the edge of a swamp a pair of White-fronted 
Sericornes had a nest with feathered young. In this case the 
position chosen was in a mass of tangled vegetation about three 
teet from the ground. 


I flushed a Bronzewing Pigeon from a meal of ironbark scrub 
seeds, a favourite food of this bird. Other birds we noted were 
the Musk Lorikeet (G@lossopsittacus concinnus) and one of its smaller 
congeners, probably the Purple-crowned, and also the Red Lory 
(Platycercus pennantit). Those of the latter species we suw had 
not attained their full plumage. They breed in these forests, but 
are careful as a rule to select inacessible spouts in tall gums. We 
heard however of a nest with eggs found about the middle of the 
month (September) in the scrub at the back of Anglesea. 


il 
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Returning by a somewhat different route to Airey’s Inlet, we 
came upon several more nests of the Tasmanian Honeyeater, all 
built within a couple of feet of the ground. Qne contained a single 
addled egg. 


The same evening we rode back to Anglesea, halting now and 
again where birds were plentiful. The tall messmate that held the 
Crow Shrike’s nest we had found the day before tried first the 
climbing capacity and then the nerve of my young companion to 
the utmost, but he persevered till leaning far out he reached the 
coveted prize: a pair of pink-flushed eggs, of which one unfortunately 
struck a ridge in the hat I held beneath to receive it, and broke. 


We spent the night at Anglesea, and left for home after 
breakfast the following morning. We were tempted to explore a 
swamp lying in a gully a few miles along the road. There seemed 
no bird life about at all; but presently the cry of a hawk reached 
us from above, and looking up we saw the bird, first a speck in the 
blue vault, and then increasing to the vision, as with swoops and 
wheelings it flashed downwards to the reedy pool not thirty yards 
from where we stood. Just as it seemed to touch the reeds and 
we recognised it as the male Swamp Hawk (Qircus Gouldi) its 
larger mate flapped heavily up from beneath. We waded in, but 
only found a few feathers and some bent down reeds, so that it was 
evident nest-building proper had not commenced. 


Two miles on we met a party of Choughs, and found one of 
their mud-built nests high up a tall Mucalypt, quite safe from any 
sort of interference. 


Near Jan Jue the Orange-winged Tree Runner (Szttella 
chrysoptera) was noticed, and a Robin’s (P. Leggii) nest with young. 
In an adjacent tree a Frontal Shrike-tit, a bird not often seen in 
these parts, was busy cracking a piece of bark for insects. 


A. was very anxious to find the nest of the White-face which 
I had seen on the outward journey. I did not think much of his 
chance of finding it, and was therefore considerably surprised when 
he returned to where I was waiting on the rdad with a pair of the 
unmistakable spotted eggs in his hand. He had got them from 
the nest from which I took the cuckoo’s egg three days before, 
and which I certainly thought was an ordinary tomtit’s nest. I 
went over with him to inspect the nest more closely, but there was 
absolutely nothing about it by which it could be differentiated from 
the nest of G. chrysorrhoa unless it were aslightly larger entrance, 
which might very well haye been caused by the cuckoo. There 
were several tomtits about : perhaps they had built the nest, and 
the Whiteface having observed the Cuckoo’s labour-saving device 
had followed suit. 
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The only other nest of this bird (which is strictly speaking 
an interior species), that I have seen in the Geelong district was 
one built in a sheoak on the plains at the foot of the You Yangs, 
which contained three fresh eggs. ‘That was late in July, 1896, 
and I have only noticed the birds four times since, so that the 
occurrence now recorded is somewhat exceptional. The White-face 
is hardly likely,to be discovered, I think, further to the southward, 
as the nest was only a bare mile from the edge of the costal ranges, _ 
and the bird is a plain-dweller. 


A pleasant ride of fifteen miles brought us home early in the 
afternoon, and so concluded an outing that we are likely to long 
remember as one in every daylight hour of which we learned some- 
thing of fresh interest (to ourselves at least) about the birds of our 
district. Very soon the greater part of this forest will have been 
cut down for fire-wood; and as the trees go, the birds go too. 
Within my easy recollection some species were almost common in 
our district that are never now seen. It is likely that in the 
generation following us there will be ornithologists who will be glad 
to know what species existed in this part of the country in the days 
that preceded them, and it is for such chiefly that I have written 
this account of this excursion, though I trust I have not made it 
too long and uninteresting for the present-day reader. { know the 
birds mentioned in it are common enough now: my excuse for 
writing about them is that they will not always be. 


C.F.B. 
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FORAMINIFERA. 


The following is a list of Foraminifera occurring in the 
Curlewis and Shelford beds, as identified by Messrs. E. J. Brady 


and J. F, Mulder. 


It is hoped that as additional species are 


brought to light from time to time in the future members interested 
in this study will supply the particulars necessara to extend the 
list in later numbers ot ‘‘ The Wombat.” 


A. Imperforate or Porcellaneous Foraminifera. 


I. Mrrnioripa— 


A, Cornuspira (Schultze) 


i, 
2. 


Cornuspira poliacea (Phil.) 
‘ involyens ,, 


B. Miliolina (Lamarck) 


Miliolina seminulum (Zinne) 


D agglutinans (D’Orb) 


3 tricarinata " 
i cuvierana " 
n circularis (Bornemann) 


linneana (D'Orb) 
Biloculina depressa ,, 


_ builoides_ ,, 
1 irregularis a7 
» __ringens (Jamarck) 


Spiroloculina asperula (Karrer) 


B, Perforate or Hyaline Foraminifera. 


I. Laguyipa— 
a. Nodosaria (Parker ¢ Jones) * 


Nodosaria consobrina (D’Orb) 


1 levigata 
¥ raphanus (Linne) 
1) soluta (Reuss) 


Cristellaria cultrata (Montfort) 


* crepidula (7 ¢ M) 
7 articulata (Reuss) 
Marginulina costata (Batoch) 


Shelford 
Shelford & 
Curlewis 


Shelford & 
Curlewis 
” ” 
” ”? 
Curlewis 
” 


Shelford & 
Curlewis 


” ” 
Curlewis 
” 
” 


Shelford 
Garlewis 


Shelford & 
Curlewis 
Curlewis 


” 
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Il. PotymMorPpHINIpA— 
A. Polymorphina 


22. Polymorphina Jactea (W& J) Curlewis 
(fistulose variety) 
23. 5 elegantissima (P ¢ J) 5 
B. Uvigerina (D’Orb) 
24. Uvigerina interrupta (Brady) ” 


II. Boxriminria— 


A. Bulimina (L’ Orb) 


25. Bulimina elegantissima (D’Orb) Curlewis 
26, Bolivina punctata 7 ” 


IV. Texrinaripa— 


A. ‘Textilaria (Defrance) 


27. ‘Textilaria sagittula (Def) Shelford & 

Curlewis 
28. Clavulina communis (D’Orb) Curlewis 
29, Quadryina rufosa 7D Shelford 


V. GtopigERINIDA— 


A. Globigerina 


30. Orbulina universa (D’Orb) Curlewis 
81. Globigerina bulloides __,, 7 
Bla. 1 £) var. triloba (Reuss) Shelford 
32. H inflata (D’ Orb) Curlewis 
32a. Spheroidina bulloides __,, iy 


B. Rotalina 
Planorbulina (D’ Orb) 


33. Truncatulina reticulata (Ozjzek) Curlewis 
34, 7 variabilis (D’Orb) ‘ 
35. " harderingeri _,, 
36. of lobatula (W & J) Sheiford 
c. Polystomellina 
Polystomella (Lamarck) 
87. Monionina depressula (W & J) Curlewis 


p, Nummicilinina 
Nummicilina (D’ Orb) 


38. Operculina complanata (De/. Shelford & 
Curlewis 
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NOTES. 


a 


Tue Field Naturalists’ Club has during the past half-year met on 
the first Friday in each manth only. This has been found not to 
afford sufficient time to cope properly with the work to be done, 
and with the new year fortnightly meetings will be inaugurated, ~ 


The Gordon College Museum has been handed over to the 
control of the Field Club, whose executive haye appointed as 
curator Mr. W. Shaw. Under his careful guidance the museum is 
re-assuming an appearance of order. ‘The specimens have, to a 
great extent, been re-grouped, and set out in a more attractive 
manner than heretofore. 


The drought is responsible for the appearance of some rare 
bird-visitants to Southern Victoria during the past spring. The 
beautiful Blood Honeyeater (Myzomela sanguineolenta) came down 
from its home in the tropical scrubs of the north and was seen in 
various localities south of Melbourne. A. specimen shot at 
Queenscliff by Mr. Batchelder was exhibited on September 5th 
before the club by Mr. W. Shaw. ‘The rich metallic red of the 
bird’s head and neck, aud the minuteness of its body (only four 
inches long altogether), made the skin an object of great interest. 


Tn connection with the list of shells from King Island, which 
appeared in our last issue, it should have been stated that about 
half the species enumerated had previously been noted from 
Victoria, and not from Tasmania, while the other half consisted of 
purely Tasmanian forms. ‘his is fnteresting as another proof of 
the connection that once existed between Tasmania add the 
mainland, 


The Game Act has been amended g0 as to extend the close 
season tor ducks from the 21st December to the 31st Jannary, so 
that the birds will have henceforth a clear half-year’s resi from the 
1st August onwards, All bird-lovers will agree that the alteration 
is a wise one, It may be hard upon those sportsmen whose only 
chance for shooting is the Christmas vacation, but it will puta stop 
to the slaughter of “ flappers ” that has hitherto occurred annually 
in.certain parts of tho State at the opening of the season, and so 
give the birds a chance to increase. 


Another significant alteration of the Act concerns imported 
birds. Formerly all birds not indigenons to Australia, except 
Sparrows and (Indian) Minahs, were protected throughout the year. 
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For the future only the English Thrush and Skylark, and the Java 
Dove, are to enjoy this immunity. That is to say, that the 
Blackbird, Goldfinch, Greenfinch and Starling are at last recognised 
with the Sparrow and Minah as the nuisances they undoubtedly 
are. It does not need the eye of a prophet to foresee that they will 
be joined by the English Thrush before long. The Skylark has yet 
to prove its usefulness or otherwise. It seems as if this mania for 
acclimatising anything, so long as it does not naturally belong to 
‘Australia, has gone about far enough. ‘Ihe touching sentiment 
for the homeland that led our fathers to introduce the Sparrow and 
Rabbit and Fox has Jaid-a grievous burden on the orchardists and 
graziers of to-day. Meanwhile the noble Wild Turkey, the graceful 
Hgrets and the Lyre Bird are becoming extinct. Cannot the 
Australian Natives’ Association do something here? We need 
more stringent enforcement of the law for the protection of our 
native birds, which are almost to a species beneficial; and an 
absolute prohibition of the importation of foreign birds, which 
bitter experience has taught us become pests in nine cases out of 
ten in this country, whatever they may have been in their domicil 


of origin. 


A curious plant, a native of Mexico, was exhibited to the club on 
October 8rd by the Rey. Williams, F.M.8. The name is Selaginella 
convoluta, and the specimen in Mr. Williams’ possession was 
brought to Victoria several years ago. When the plant is in a dry 
state the fronds are brown in hue and incuryed towards the centre, 
but on being placed in water it gradually opens out into a flat circle, 
with a diameter of about 9 inches, while the colour changes to 
green. Afier removal from the water it gradually dries up and 
resume: its original nest-like appearance. 


The Hon. Secretary desires to acknowledge the receipt of the 
“Victorian Naturalist ” for October and November, and the 
* Zoologist,” Vol. VI., No. 68. 
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